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Books to Give 4a\ and Read 
MAX Wi rg DIXIE HART 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston j By Will N. Harben 


OU will find a double delight in Mrs. ‘ i \ ER 250,000 copies of Will N. Har- 
Thurston's new story. For it is not < Be \ en's Georgia novels have been dis- 

only a love story, fascinating and myste- ho \ | of—proof indeed that they have 
rious, but a picture of Paris so vivid and ——_. hed a permanent popularity. Here— 
so real that you will be able to follow Max ‘t published—is Mr. WHarben’s latest 
from the moment of arrival in Paris, in the 1, “Dixie Hart.” It is the strong, sym- 
gray of the early morning, through many . tic, humorous story of an optimistic 
wanderings to the end of the story. Al- thern girl who wins in a fight against 
most without exception, the reviewers say i] rsity. ‘Dixie Hart” is by far the best 
the story is better than “The Masquerader” | Mr. Harben has ever written. The 
(high praise indeed), “more breathless in | \Y is a go \d-natured, shrewd young fel- 
interest with a central situation just as | vho “keeps store” in a little Georgia 
strong.” IJilustrated by Frank Craig. Post n. Frontispiece in color. Post 8vo. 
8vo0. Cloth, $1.59. 1, $1.5! 
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CUMNER’S SON aoe 


HIS new book is a collection of short st 
ly set in the islands of the South Sea 
British dominion. The background is, theref 
different from the Canadian background in 
ern Lights,” but the stories sh he sz 
impulse, the same keen sense o 
edy of human lives—characte1 
have the indescribable 
and the broad spirit of humanity th 
the savage and the civilized are found living tl 
side by side. To many a reader these stories 
as a surprise, Sir Gilbert Parker having been id 
; in fiction with the romance of the North ratl 
WILL N. HARBEN of the South. Many of them are love stories, \ he ZANE GREY 
aged unusual motives and setting of tropi Auther of 


Dixiz Hart, Abner Daniel, Ann Boyd, etc. ; . pics The He f the Desert, The Young Forester, etc. 
Harper & Brothers With Frontispicce. Post », Cloth, $1.20 “Bases & Brothers 


THE HERITAGE OF THE DESERT 


By Zane Gray 


66 AN appealing love story, pure as the far water brooks,” says one review f l irtain is raised on a scene hitherto unexplored in 
American fiction.” “The New York World adds this comment: “It is s g t I vit . lor, No man in the tale wears a collar, 


} 


and the women are the genuine daughters of the desert and the mountains s of t é from the desert and from “rustlers” by kindly 
Mormons, is taken to their oasis among the mountains and shares their patriarcha rt e of t the beautiful Mescal, is disclosed in an atmosphere 
fragrant of mountain forests. The hero’s quest for Mescal is a tireless } é es al s t lescent into the depths of cafions. In a series 
of swift, tense scenes the lrama of the wilderness is fought to a thrilling ? $1.5 


OPAL ers | MARY CARY 


By Bessie R. Hoover S <2 By Kate Langley Bosher 


LOVE story of real life as true and i : 7% l HERE is now ready, in full green 
ee a — a ge f 
stories of New England. A picture o : : 
every-day human nature suche pretense, nce _ ae se rele os gi egos 
varied by the incidents and suspended in- a ich one critic said: “Let's be glad for 
terest of a diversified romance, and per- ase ‘ — oks like Mary Cary.” Another writer 
vaded with humor. It is the kind of story eg id: “Worthy of being received into all 
to bring laughter and tears—the tale of mis _ the households of America, a story that 
humble folk as they actually live, their ee ee See an ‘| f f it M 
joys and sorrows frankly expressed with- re apy Paes Od F es) Ben = 
out the disguise of conventionality. This \ Fe . a Se Viggs of the Cabbage Patch. 
novel is mostly about Opal, although the i * ie Stamped Leather, in a box, $2.00 net. 
omg delightful Flickingers share in the re . 4 Cloth, Post 8vo. Frontispiece in color, 
un . é ae " 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, net $1.20. eh or sigur 








eather binding, a new holiday edi- 
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This Individual Library 
keeps your Xmas books in your own 
room—in one or two Globe Weenicke 
units, combined with Writing Desk 
and Locker units, if desired—all in 
harmony with your furniture and 
furnishings. 


SlobeWernicke 
Elastic Bookcases 


conform to /asting style rather than passing 
fancy—made in a variety of woods and 
finishes—exact duplicates are a/qvays ob- 
tainable—sold at uniform prices and freight 
prepaid, everywhere. 
‘*The World’s Best Books’’ Free 
Contains lists of the 5, 10, 25, 50, and 
100 ‘*Best Books’ for children and adults, 
as selected by acknowledged authorities. 


“Booklovers will find much to commend 
in this meaty volume.”” 
—Chicago Record Herald 
This valuable book and our handsomely 
illustrated catalogue mailed free for coupon 
below—you need them both. 


The Globe Weenicke Ca, 
Dept. O, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
Branches: 











UARANTEED 
PLUMBING 


Fn 




















GS HE preservation of 
home-health is direct- 
ly the result of home- 

sanitation. This is not 

possible without sanitary ef- 
ficiency of the highest order. 


For this reason “Stasdavd” fix- 
tures merit the discrimination 
of every far-sighted home 
owner. No matter how inex- 
pensive or elaborate the equip- 
ment may be, its sanitary ex- 
cellence is a known quantity— 
guaranteed by the label Which 
appears on every genuine 
“Standard” bathroom fixture 
sold. This label is also assur- 
ance of a lifetime of service. 


All genuine “Standard” fixtures for bath- 
room, laundry and kitchen are identified by 
the Gréen and Gold Label with one excep- 
tion. There are two classes-of our Guar- 
anteed Baths, the Green’ and Gold Label’ 
Bath and the Red and Black Label Bath. 
The Green and Gold Label Bath is triple 
enameled. It is guaranteed for five years. 
The Red and Black Label Bath is double 
enameled, It is guaranteed for two years. 
If you would avoid dissatisfaction and ex- 
pense install a guaranteed fixture. Guard 
against substitutes trading on our name and 
reputation. They must have the 
Guarantee Label to be of our make. All 
fixtures purporting to be “Standard” are spuri- 
ous unless they bear our guarantee label. 
Send for your copy of our beautiful new 
book ‘Modern Bathrooms.” Itwill prove of 
invaluable assistance in the planni 
bathroom, kitchen or la 


roomsare illustrated costing from $78 to $600. 
This valuable book is sent for 6c postage. 


New York The ‘ a SIS ee | Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Chicago Globe-Wernicke Co., Be ps a ho “ee New York: Maocremaatinaatios ~ 
Washington ; Dept. 0, Cincinnati, U.S. A. ae , pot — =) in Officesand 415"ashiand Block; Philadelphia: 128 
Please send me ‘The World's 0 “A e. Soa RG: wey ax Showrooms Walnut St.; Toronto, Can.; 59 Rich- 
Best Be a = j . _ Wa Revcae hig YY son : mond St.E.; Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Ave.; 
oks,"’ also your 1911 catalog. ee Ps ix ae fe St. Louis: 100-2 N. Fourth St.; New Orleans: Cor. 
ont 4 és y , 5 gin Pe, x ? Baronne and St. Joseph Sts.; "Montreal, Can.: 215 

My Library CONTAINS 6.6. cceeees®s sees volumes sé te aot sd Coristine Buil ting: Boston: Toba Hancock Bld 
Louisville: 319-23 Main St.; Cleveland: 648 - s2 
Huron Road, S. E.; London: $3 Holborn Viaduct, 
E.C.; Ho »uston, Tex.: Preston and Smith Streets; 
San Francisco: 1303-04 Metropolis Bank Building. 
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equipment at your station at factory = 


i d wait for our whil D 
aaa Se e rug U sing 
The entire outit must satisty 
you pay nothing. Isn't this iooking a ye A scientific remedy which has been 
ifwe didu't know that the Hess tess Fe boral terme — SY skillfully and successfully administered by 
excels in, services, simplicity, efficiency. ieee medical specialists for the past 31 years 
economy 
We are makers—not dealere—and will — ~ AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES : 
middiemens’ profits. No room 
gave you all middle re. Write today for free Grend Rapids, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa Providence, R. L 
pace booklet which tlie ll about ft Cal. uw Manchester, 812 N. Broad St. Columbia, $C. 
is ficient =e +d tee y White Plaine, i. Y. ey Manttobe. 
HESS, 023 Tacoma wias., eniease | d, ; Columbus, Ohie. ve. London, England. 























GUIDE 


THE SHOFPIN 


HIS inaugurates a new advertising department, which 

will be a permanent feature of THe House Beav- 

TIFUL. We are combining one of our established 

departments for readers, known heretofore as “In Metro- 

politan Shops” with advertising that is appropriate for 

such reading notes. We aim to make it one of the most 

interesting departments of the magazine. All advertisers 
will be given position alongside reading matter. 

The department is to be used primariy for small adver- 
tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single 
column, will be accepted, and we reserve the right to de- 
cline any advertising that does not seem suitable. Our 
regular rate will obtain on single insertions. A special 
rate with a liberal discount has been adopted for yearly 
orders. Particulars furnished on request. Address the 
Advertising Manager. 























Send for free 
portfolio B 
of exquisite Jarvie 
hand-wrought gifts, 
modestly priced. 


The Shop of Robert Jarvie 
1840E, 47th Street, Chicago, IIL. 


Ghe Beautiful Hand-Wowen 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in 
design and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. 


wiy ORIENTAL RUGS 


ILLEY 


my - Fy 
BOOK sont MLLUSTRATIONS 3oe” 




















A visit toany ten rug stocks in America will 


. 
reveal to you the absolute paucity of good 
rugs. Here is what my customers say, as 
exoressed by a collector in the West after 


buying from a collection sent him; ‘“‘W’e 
wish to thank you Jor the selection jor- 


7 
Experience eran 
sold yout It is a new sensation—try it 


Write for my booklet and list. 


L.B. LAWTON, Major U.S.A., Retired 


171 Cayuga Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 











Rugs That Harmonize | 


To effectively complete the color scheme of 
any room andadd to its decorative value you 


should use Thread and Thrum Rugs. Made 
in any color or combination of colors you 
desire, of high class wool or camel’s hair— 
seamless, reversible, heavy and durable. 
All sizes upto 12feet wide, any length. The 
greatest value you ever received for your 
money. Write for our color card and price 
list to Arnold, Constable & Co., New York. 

THREAD AND THRUM WORKSHOP 

Auburn, N. Y. 
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or elsewhere wi 

mame of the mar 
opportunity to s 
what to buy, wi 


STAMPED AND ADDRES 


COMPANY ALL INQ 
Bureau,” THe H 
York City. 
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EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
904-20 Marshall Field Bidg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 

















HENRY V. WEIL 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, RARE 
CHINA, OLD PEWTER 


NO REPRODUCTIONS 


698 LEXINGTON AVENUE 132-134 E. 57th SYREET 
. NEW YORK 














THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 


INTERIORS REMODELED 
FURNISHINGS DESIGNED AND SELECTED 


STEINWAY HALL 
D’ARCY GAW 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 


BoOwDoOIN & MANLEY 
S46 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Coverings, Furniture 


Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on request 




















FRANCIS HOWARD 
15 E. 34th ST. N.Y. CITY 
BENCHES, PEDESTALS, 
FONTS, VASES, BUSTS, 
GARDEN EXPERT 
SEND FOR BOORLET 
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Home-Making, the New Profession" 
Is a 70-page hand-book—It’s FREE. Home-study Domestic Science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well- positiong, 
Bulletins: “Free Hand Cooking on Scientific melted poe 48 
ill., 10 cents, “Food Se dietetics 32 pp., 13 ill., soentes 
American School of Home conomics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, IL 





—_ — 

Housewives “2 Stepsaver 
fn serving meals. One “wn eo - Wheel Tray sets table. 
Another completely clears it. This table on wheels moves 
easily anywhere you want it. “yg 31 in. Removable 
oval trays, 23 in. by 28 in. and 21 in. by 26 in., extra heavy 
steel. 8 in. rubber tire wheels. Gloss black japan finish. 
Price $10, express prepaid. $12 wo! Pacific Coast. Write 
for and learn its conven 


WHEEL-TRAY CO., 435 H, Ww. 61st Place, Chicago 








PROTECT your floors 


and floor 

ceverings frominjury. Also beau- 

tify your furniture by using Glass 

Onward Sliding Furniture and Piano 

Shoes in place of casters. If your 

dealer will not supply you 
Write us— Onward Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Factory and Glass Plant 
Menasha, Wisconsin 

Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont. 
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A very interesting pamphlet just issued ‘aaa = on the Pergola can | 


be had free on request. k for catalogue 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Elston and Webster Avenues, Chicago, Ill. 
East. office, 1123 Broadway, New York City 





E Sas M fa ctr 
KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOIN T COLUMNS 


Suitable for Pergolas, porches and interior use 








We also publish catalo 1s P-29 of sun-dials and P-40 of wood columns 








Chocolates 
Fresh From the Kettles 


You have no idea how delicious “Craftsman’s 
Guild” and “Melba” Chocolates are unless you 
have eaten them fresh from the kettles. We will 
send you a fresh made box of either “Craftsman’s 
Guild” or “Melba” Chocolates by prepaid express 
at 80 cents the pound upon receipt of price. 


Free Samples 


Send us five cents for postage and we will mail you a 
box cogmnining samples of both Craftsman’s Guild and 
Melba Chocolates. 


Hiesdorff & Taylor $123.f2°St2"Ehicage 

















50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 00 
IN CORRECT SCRIPT, COPPER PLATE . 

THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUBDED 
SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


ome v- NERS HOSKI NS PHILA, 


910 CHESTNUT ST. 

















STALLMAN’S 
DRESSER TRUNK 


quickly packed 


est made; hand riveted. So good 


Send 2c stamp today for that catalog. 





Let our catalog tell what animprovement 
itis. How easy ~ : et at anything. How 

ow useful in small 
room as chiffonier. Holds as much as a 
good box trunk. Costs no more. Strong- 
that we 
“ ship it C. O. D. subject to examination. 


F. A. STALLMAN, 105 East Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 





Make Your Money 
Go Further 


Doesn’t it occur to you that if you can buy 

more goods of equal quality it is to your ad- 
vantage todo so? That is the proposition that 
confronts you when dealing with us. We seil you 
Rugs and Carpets direct from the mill and you 
save the middleman’s profit of at least one-third. 
Consequently your money has just that much more 


purchasing —. 
Unsurpassed in quality, beauty and durability, 
Rugs and 
UT a Carpets 
“Direct from Loom to Room" 


Se product of 25 years’ experience and are made 

by one of the oldest and largest mills in the United 
States. You can learn for yourself what our rugs 
are —— by we allow a ten-day trial and 





or! Refund Every Cent of Your Money. 
We pay freight on certain amounts to cer- 
Parts. Our beautiful catalogue, illus- 
trated 1 in colors, will be mailed on ad 
request. A postal card will bring it 


BEAUDURA CARPET MILLS, Box 4705, Phila., Pa. 











THE SHOPPING GUIDE 





The baskets for wood, some of them holding 
a bushel, made in the artistic weaving of the Japa- 
nese bamboo, are an interesting addition to the 
fire-place furnishings. They can be had for five 
dollars. The brown table baskets for the Christ- 
mas holly is another harmonious setting for the 
contents. The red of the California Madrone 
shrub is also beautiful in these same baskets. 
There is no end to the basket displays and a 
separate article could be written on them. 


= 


HE various bags offer quite as much va- 
riety—the useful as well as the orna- 
mental. East Indian combinations are 

much used in the make, and many of them are 
jeweled with the semi-precious stones introduced 
in the chains and cords that draw them. The 
beautiful Paisley goods combined with leather are 
very attractive; also the rich highly colored rib- 
bons covered with the gold net. It is the age of 
gilt and high colors. 


it 


ANS are now again in use after a decade 
of retirement, and many of them are ex- 
quisite in lace and feathers. The dark 

and black ostrich feathers are mounted on tor- 
toise shell, and amber sticks are used with the 
white and pastel shades. The old-time mother 
of pearl is also seen, with the point and duchesse 
lace, and many of them have charming painted 
figures on gauze—in real 1820 style. 

For the woman who enjoys making her own 
fancy articles we would recommend the Black 
Forest designs. All kinds of scarfs, centerpieces, 
mats, tea cosies, cases and cushions. The work 
is done in old-fashioned cross-stitch with col- 
ored cottons. It is simple, but effective. 


= 


HIS is the time of year to visit the foreign 

shops to see their freshest importations. 

One Chinese curio shop has a booklet il- 

lustrating the “History of Oriental Art” and 

stones to be worn for good luck on different 
days. 


= 


HE Japanese are making a point to bring 
over all the finest old prints they can get 
together, as the American taste is grow- 

ing in appreciation of fine old block work. 


= 


HE Norwegian Shop is showing much that 
is attractive in their painted peasant furni- 
ture. The children’s table and chairs, 

made for use and painted with their bright 
flowers are most attractive gifts. They have 
some good posters, interesting for any wall. 


PS 


HE Irish Shop has much beautiful hand- 
work to show in their fine old lace col- 
lars and jabots, and the different articles 

in Connemara marble and bogwood, with some 
of the effective Scotch pebbles set in silver. The 
Scotch ornaments take the form of daggers and 
St. Andrew’s crosses. 


= 


HE Russian Shops are full of interesting 
embroidery of the peasants, the linen 
woven by their own hand. Toys made 

by the peasants of Russia have no end of inter- 
est to the young child. Then in some of their 
shops one picks up rare old pieces of jewelry— 
good stones in quaint settings, showing great 
skill in the handling of the metals. 





No. 171 $9 No.127 §, 
iL in, high 20 7 in. high 4 
TECO jow made in BROWNS, BLUES. Y: ws 
re iG RAYS) as well as the classic ““TECO GREEN. 
your art dealer cr write for TECO BOOK, 
THE GATES POTTERIES 
631 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 








Are You Going to Build a Home? 


Send $1.00 for our 120-page book 
“City and Suburban Residences” 
Showing Phetesend Plans of 
ouses ac t, 
—- ua “hy ai it ranging 
HOMES. Book sent cao 


REEVES & BAILLIE, Architects 
1232 Jefferson Bldg. Peoria, Ill. 




















IRONING MADE EASY ‘Gong, wens and 
three- a9 arters of your ironjng time by 
using the 


Simpiex Ironing Machine 
Costs only one cent per hour to heat 
by gas or gasoline. Anyone can oper- 
ate. No backache or headache or tired 
feet Send for free illustrated bookle + 

“The Passing of the household drudge. 


American \roning Machine Co., F 30 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 











WEAR CLEAN GLOVES 
KLENZKIDZ DOES IT 


Send for sample box, 4c postage 


DIRECT SALES COMPANY 








415 Auditorium a Minneapolis, Minn. 



























Specify “‘ Silver Lake A’”’ Sash- 
Cord for 20 Years’ Wear 


Some sash-cords are more or less a gamble— 
most of them are, in fact. ‘They may last a 
month or a year. If there is a little flaw in 
their make up, the friction going over the pul- 
ley will soon cause them to fray and break; or 
after a while they stretch and have to be re- 
placed. Here is a sash cord that is guaranteed 
to last 20 years— 


“Silver Lake A’ 


Braided Sash-Cord 
(Name stamped on every foot) 
Have your architect specify it in his plan. It 

won't cost you any more, but will save you 
loads of trouble. It is solid-braided of cotton 
(no waste); can’t stretch and is non-inflam- 
mable. When the windows are being put in, 
or when you have to renew the other cord, look 
to see that “Silver Lake A’’ Sash-Cord is used, 
Silver Lake has been the accepted standard 
in U. S. Government braided cord specifications 
for 40 years. 
SILVER LAKE CO., 70 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
Maiers of Silver Lake Solid-Braided Clothes Line 
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PUT A STOP TO DEPRECIATION — BUILD WITH CYPRESS AT FIRS 











THE WOOD THAT LASTS 
SHALL BE FIRST—with 


BUNGALOW FO! $ 


Some people have no bungalow, but everybody has a Bungalow hope. The WO‘ »D you 
use determines your Investment value. Use CYPRESS, of course. The plans y — 





WISE 


from decide its Artistic value. Vol. 18 of the CYPRESS Pocket Library (F REE ' 


contains Complete Specifications and Working Plans (worth $10 to $25 and sufficient ¢ 
build from) for a beautiful CYPRESS Bungalow costing about $3000. Write d 


Why not FIND OUT what CY PRESS can do for YOU, NOW?P 


** He who uses Cypress builds but once.” 


WRITE US—ASK YOUR OWN QUESTIONS—about big 
needs, or little ones. You can rely on detailed and reliable 
counsel if you address our “‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT.” 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ 


1206 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA 


We are producing CY PRESS — and talking it — but mot retailing it. BUY IT NEAR H¢é 
Probably your lumber man sells CYPRESS; if not, WRITE US, and we will tell you a nearby dealer wh 











GRAND HOTEL A FAMOUS HOME WITH A 


NEW YORK CITY NEW ANNEX 


On Broadway, at 31st Street 





ASSOCIATION 





Near Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 
A house made famous through its s . ore service, and personal attention t he Grand cc 
its friends by the thousands. Army and Navy people stop here, as do all yerienced travelers. For m 
excellent living facilities, quiet elegance and sensible prices, are hardly le here 
As for transportation facilities, New York’s subways, elevated ond surface cars are all practically at 
door. Theatres and shopping districts also immediately at hand. Per sth baggage transferred free 
and from Now Pennsylvania Station. 
plendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of the many famous features of the New Annex. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. RAIES—$1.50 PER DAY, UPWARDS. 
George F. Hurlbert, President and Genera! Manager. 
Also The Greenhurst, on Lake Chatauqua, Jamestown, N. Y. Open May 1st to Nov. rst. so Automobile 
GUIDE TO NEW YORK (WITH MAPS) AND SPECIAL RATE CARD-—SENT UPON REQUEST, 














litor of this department will be glad to describe in 
decoration as single room, or to give general 
stions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
ibscribers to THe House Beautirut. But it is 
o charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
r an entire floor or for the house as a whole, 

be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 
é tor begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
itten on one side of the paper only. The full name 
sender should be written on all plans and letters, 








A BUNGALOW. 


are building a bungalow in the south and 
ould be grateful for any assistance you can 
give me in regard to decorations and woodwork. 
‘e wish it very plain and simple. All the walls 
1 be ceiled with wood instead of plaster. The 
iving-room running through the center French 
doors opening on the porches, and has a beamed 
ceiling. All the windows are casements. We 
thought of staining the casings and covering the 
walls with some cheap fabric material. What can 
ou suggest, and what colors can we use—some- 
hing quite inexpensive? All the woodwork will 
e Georgia pine, including the floors. Please tell 
e how to finish them. F. V. H. 
The pine wood of your new bungalow will take 
2 golden brown stain very well, and if we were 
to use a fabric for the side walls we would use 
1 gray blue or a gray green denim, or, if you 
cared to paint the pine wood, it will take a beau- 
ful white paint, with which either of the above 
lors will look well. Finish your floors with 
stain and have them well waxed and rubbed to 
a smooth finish. We have seen a bungalow with 
and curtains of denim and thought if 
e were ever fortunate enough to own one we 
should treat it in that way. 
Be sure and select the softest shades. It makes 
a very durable finish, At the meeting of the 
breadths of goods have a batten of the wood- 
work run around the room. In the dining room 
you could have the blue beneath the battens and 
a soft green above and green curtains the same 
shade, and the effect would be very charming. 
There is a very inexpensive domestic monks 
cloth, which, if you liked, a gray wall could be 
used with good effect. 


the walls 


—_—- 


TWO ROOMS 


My reception and living-room, having a large 
doorway between, I think of having papered alike 
and want all the curtains of these two rooms 
and the hall to be alike. The house is on a cor- 
ner, so I want the windows to look uniform on 
the outside. The floors all over the house will 
be hard wood—probably a medium shade finish, 
not light, not dark. The woodwork all over the 
house will be painted white or cream, which ever 
you suggest. I think I should like the walls in 
these two rooms papered in a light, rather neu- 
- he and if so what shall I have for hangings 
at the doorways, for window draperies, and for 
Ae coverings? I think I shall have plain filet 
net curtains next the glass—or would you prefer 

ne with a small figure, which they call in the 
stores grenadine, I think? They are very soft 
and pretty. I thought of having brown silk 
hangings and draperies. I want the walls quite 
plain, as we have a great many pictures. For 
the reception room I have a beautiful antique 
carved mahogany round table, two chairs of ma- 
hogany upholstered in pretty soft green striped 
material, and one all mahogany chair. The win- 
dow seat will need an upholstered cushion—what 
color and material shall it be? I thought of hav- 
ing the furniture upholstered and a large rug 
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Light -Weight Draperies 
s: Look and wear like silk hang- ss 
ings—yet are inexpensive. 

For your protection, insist on 
seeing the name ‘‘Aurora’’ wov- 
en in the fabric. 
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HESS san’ LOCKER 
v 
ies only modern Sanitary Steel 
Medicine Cabinet or FF 
Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 
white, everlasting enamel,inside andout. 
YOUR BATHRO 
Costs less than wood and is better. Should be 
in every bathroom. Is dust, germ and vermin 
proof and easily cleaned with warm water. 
Made in four styles and three sizes. Price 
$7.00 and up. 
Send for illustrated circular. 
HESS, 923 L Tacoma Bid., Chicago 


Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 
Sold on Approval. Free Booklet. a 


A FOUR-POSTER. 


LEAVENS MADE 






















EVERYONE APPRECIATES 


QThe distinctive touch in chamber fur- 
nishing given by an old-fashioned four- 
poster bed, The illustration is one of sev- 
eral models, receiving particular attention 
at the present time; authentic in design 
and artistic in effect, procurable at a mod- 
erate cost. @ Leavens Furuiture is a dis- 
tinct type, recognized at once and appre- 
ciated by those of good taste. A wide se- 
lection of styles of every conceivable 
— and your choice of any of several 
nishes to harmonize with the color 
schemes of your rooms. § Our color chart 
and illustrations, containing many valu- 
able suggestions, mailed upon request. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Mfrs. 








\ 32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Prophet of the pianoforte was Liszt. His vision of a some- 
day keyboard ‘‘unlimited in dynamic variety’’ is more com- 
pletely realized than perhaps even the master dreamed. 










The Baldwin Piano fulfills the dreams of the old-time composers. Witn 
it artists create combinations of ‘color’’ so new and exquisite that it is natural 
to find pianists of the finest appreciation ennobling ¢heir art through Baldwin 
art. It is this realization of the highest ideals that makes the Baldwin 


The Dominant Instrument of the Concert-World 


and in private music-rooms of taste. Where culture influences choice— 
where the subtle changes in piano-ranking are matters of artistic knowledge, 
the Baldwin is indisputably premier. 
THE BOOK OF THE BALDWIN PIANO, a compilation of 
piano-7nformation and illustration, mailed free upon application. 


Che Baldwin Company 












CINCINNATI 
Chicago New York St. Louis San Francisco 
262 Wabash Ave. 8 E. 34th Street 1111 Olive Street 310 Sutter Stree* 
Indianapolis Louisville Denver 
18 N. Penn’a St. 425 S. Fourth Ave. 1626 California St. 

























Walk into any first-class furniture store and ask the lowest cash price for either a 
Quarter Sawn White Oak Rocker or Arm Chair as good as ‘‘Come-Packt’’ Furniture, 
$13 to $15 apiece is low, you will find; installment houses get more. By our 
svstem of selling direct from factory to you, we ofter these two for $12.75— 
the price of either. (Chase Leather Cushions 75c, each chair, extra.) 
If you are not absolutely sure that you have received double value, send 


them back at our expense and get your money. We will sell either chair 
separately; the Rocker $6.75; the Arm Chair, in cane, $6.00. 


Over 200 Big Bargains in Two Books, Mailed Free 


We will send you post-paid for the asking « ur big furniture catalogue 
and our new supplement showing Sectional M ssion and Bungalow Furni- 
tyre at equally low prices for dining room, living room, bed room and den. 
Write to-day. 

*““COME-PACKT” FURNITURE CO., 104 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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A machine of the highest cleaning power and speed. 

Yet it will not damage the most delicate fabric. It entirely 
does away with the useless and injurious excess suction that has 
been the serious objection to vacuum cleaning. ‘This is the greatest 
advance that has been made in household vacuum cleaning. 

It is an entirely new conception of powerful! simplicity. It has 
none of the valves, gears, bellows, diaphragms, which are respon- 
sible for the endless repairs and short-lived efficiency of so many 
vacuum cleaners. 

It is consequently the easiest vacuum cleaner to use and to take 
care of. It may be counted on for a lifetime of unimpaired service. 

No other vacuum cleaner has so wide a range of usefulness. 
No other vacuum cleaner so completely lifts the daily burden of 
house-cleaning. 

There are lower-priced vacuum cleaners but none that can 
possibly give so large a return for the money invested. 


urlevan! 
ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 


Both suction and blowing—Largest capacity of any portable cleaner. Will clean 
a large house without emptying— Rubper tires — Easily carried up and down stairs 
—Ten special cleaning tools— Price, delivered anywhere in the United States, $130, 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 58 
The Sturtevant machine may be seen at any of our branches 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, Mass. 


50 Church Street, New York ; 135 North Third Street, Philadelphia ; 530 South C 1 Street, Chicago; 32 
West Third Street, Cincinnati; 711 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa. ; 1006 Loan ar Building, Washing 
ton, D.C.; 34 Oliver Street, on ; 529 Metropolitan Building, Minneapolis field Building, Cleve 
land ; 1108 Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. ; 300 5 srwood Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; 36 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn. 


) 


Fullerton Building, St. Louis 
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Historic Styles in Furniture 


NOW 


190 pages. 


READY 
100 illustration 


Price $1.60 net; postage 14 cts 

















Stach boret P. & B. BRICK MANTELS 
Sketch Book of . e 
A P. & B. Brick Mantel adds just the artistic, substa fect needed t 
form a house into a home. Our sketch book show i is, ada 
improved by a leading architect from the best Ex i < t mod 
for it today. 
Do not confuse our brick with the ordinary kind 
P. & B. Brick are carefully moulded after Greek 
7 and Renaissance patterns, and give the appear- packed in arrels Any mason can insta 
2 ance of carved work. Made in six colors, Prices are antels costing om! 
PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACF 
New York Sales Office: 112 W. 42nd St. Dept. 14 


a selection tt 


enabling y r t will 
s shipped car 


with any lor scheme Mantel 
ssOonabie, some 
BRICK CO. [ 
165 Milk St., Boston, Mass. | 
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for the floor in soft green (rug to be made of 
plain velvet carpet) and window seat cushions, 
hangings, draperies, etc., tan and brown. 

In living-room is a fireplace of brownish brick. 
‘e have three oriental rugs and a fur rug suf- 
nt to cover the floor. What more can we 
to harmonize with the furniture of the two 
ms? We can’t afford much mahogany, and 
lo not like mission. Shall we get willow or 
icker, and if so what shall the cushions be done 
In the dining-room we have mahogany furni- 
re and have thought of having walls plain gray 
and gray tapestry paper on upper wall. 
we have chair or plate rail? There is a 
cupboard built in which corresponds in 
e to the four little casement windows. Would 
r white curtains be pretty with old rose or 
silk curtains inside? What shall be the 
covering and curtains at door into hall, 
1 is a large one, you will notice? The din- 

yom and hall are quite open. = 


‘e will begin at the end of your letter. For 
ms with. sloping walls we think stripes are 
better with some of the ground figured between 
perhaps. Have the plaster come down 
) the side wall and keep it plain without paper. 
\ little wood cornice looks well all around the 

m and makes a suitable finish. 

In the dining-room we would not break the 

ll, but have one of the beautiful gray papers 
run from baseboard to cornice. There is a gray, 
vo or three tones of gray verdure paper, with 
1 suggestion of old pink in it. It is very attract- 

and with hangings at windows of the silk 

cactly matching the tint of pink in paper, and 

ortieres of the pink velour matching exactly a 

plain rug of one of the shades of gray, or one 

made with a border of one of the other shades. 

Chis, with white painted woodwork and your ma- 
y furniture, will be ideal. 

\ny window cushions you have for window 
eats should be of corduroy. There is nothing 
so suitable, nothing that wears so well and looks 
well to the last. A gray to match the rug and 
paper can be found, we think, in the velour. 

White muslin curtains will be very appropriate 
vith the silk over curtains. 

The woodwork we would paint white, with 
ust the slightest tinge of cream, and have a 

ft finish, not enameled. For your curtains next 

) glass, the plainer the better, but let it be sheer. 
Over it the self-toned or plain deep tan silk will 
I ractive for the hangings. For portiéres use 

tan velour, the same shade. For cover to 

t and stiff pillows fitting across the back use 
Have them so they will stand stiff 
against the wall beneath your book shelves. Then 

can add as many soft down pillows as you 

1 in the rich dalhia shades, only have all pil- 
lows plain, no cords, no ruffles, etc. Your idea 
of seat and bookcase is very good. Your veranda 
glass door should have the net, scrim, or what 
ever you use for your windows, drawn top and 

ttom on a small rod. 

Wicker chairs are very good to mix with 

ission or mahogany. Have the cushions regu- 
larly upholstered in some of the beautiful rich 
cretonne or linens, carrying the tan and cream 
shades, as well as colors of your room. Soft 
greens or browns, either will look well in your 
hall for cushions and hangings. Your idea of 
light tan on the walls is excellent. 


stripes, 
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A BIG MAGAZINE BARGAIN 
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By making arrangements with James Wm. Pattison, editor of Fine Arts Journal, 
we can give appreciative persons this charming and splendidly edited magazine 
together with The House Beautiful and Shakespeariana at a tremendous cut price 








READ OUR OFFER 


Fine Arts Journal is America’s leading Art magazine—edited by James 
Wm. Pattison, a recognized Art critic in this country and abroad. 

It is a monthly publication, devoted to Fine and Decorative Arts and sub- 
jects of kindred interest. Each big issue contains more than fifty half-tone en- 
gravings, printed in Art tones, together with a frontispiece in colors. Every 
article is written by an Art critic in a non-technical way. Fine Arts Journal is 
the official organ of The National Art Society. No home of culture or refine- 
ment can afford to be without it. 


SHAKESPEREAN MASTERPIECES 


The Portfolio of Shakespeariana is a large 
and magnificent collection of Mezzo-Gravure 
reproductions of scenes from all of Shakes- 
peare’s plays. The artistic merit of these re- 


The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for 1911 





productions is of the highest order. Any one 















? E : of these Gravures is worth framing. 
: To publish a better, larger and more in- ‘ ; ; 
- - ; ies Furthermore, the interpretation of the 
¢ structive magazine, THE House BEauti- ; : ; 
a " characters is not an English one exclusively. 
} FUL has been moved to New ork. Its : 
. : ee A number of the artists represented are from 
features for 1911 on house-building, fur- : Bey 
- nen : : : the Continent. That is why we have gone to 
nishing, decorating and gardening will be : ait , : 
. ‘ : : considerable expense to compile this magnifi- 
the best ever written. These will be beau- Sg, 4 , 
: : : . : cent portfolio. This collection of 144 Mezzo- 
tifully illustrated, frequently in sepia and . . 
7 ace ar Gravures is handsomely and_ serviceably 
colors. Its contributing editors for the Radial sll nei hash on for $ 
‘ y a, SelIS < re cS 3 5. ° 
B New Year are men and women who have ee ee ee 
: made alife study of the home, its appoint- = 
ments and surroundings. snes \ey ‘eeu tow sss tetas eanetinn 
e 
, MY UNUSUAL OFFER 
a ° ° ° 
t For a short time only, I will send you The House Beautiful one year 
7 (subscription price, $3.00) ; Fine Arts Journal one year (subscription price, 
I $3.00), and the Portfolio of Shakespeariana, for only $4.50. The value to you 
ie of this BIG OFFER is $11.00. 
i] 
. DON’T DELAY 
¥“: This is the greatest bargain offer ever made. But the supply of Portfolios 
- is very limited. To insure receiving one, cut out this coupon, attach $4.50, and 
a mail today. x 
la kowakt Seton) 3 
at REMEMBER—This offer is good for new or renewal subscriptions. eam wee 
id 
th Herbert S. Stone, Publisher of The House Beautiful, 315 4th Ave., New York City, 
u- Send me at once Shakespeariana and enter my subscription for The House Beautiful, Ph. and Fine Arts Journal, 
sh new = ’ 
ce renewal, at once. Inclose $4.50. 
ft NAME i) 
ADDRESS Jy 9 y Se _—v_ 
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Edward Miller € @s 


Nee! RADE 


IELER ern Wm Ce MILLER 


LAMP 


~~ FIXTURES 


ARTISTIC AND SERVICEABLE 


All MILLER Fixtures and Lamps are const 
these lines. They are made to give the greatest 
light in a manner most agreeable to the eyes, and at 
time add a decorative note to the room. These 
rich in finish and ornate in design. The constr 
ough in every detail, a matter of much importan 
in gas appliances. The MILLER line is so extensiv 
taste can be gratified at very reasonable prices. 


Neer > ORDER THROUGH ANY RELIABLE DEALER 
— When buying Lighting Fixtures of any kind look for this 
te 2} mark. It guaranteesall that is best in this line of goods. 








We issue a number of miniature catalogs 
and Electric Fixtures, Portables, Desk and Piano 
dent and Oil Lamps, etc. Write to us stating 
lighting you are interested in, and we will send 
interesting information. 

Special Designs Prepared on Contract 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. 


Factory: 19 Miller St., Meriden, Conn 





(Est. 1844) 





A Modern Residence Laundry Room showing installation 
of “CHICAGO-FRANCIS”’ Dryer and Laundry Stove 





Clothes Dryer and Laundry Stove. 


Buildings and Institutions. Al! 





CHICAGO DRYER C0. 


DEPT. B. 
385 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





NO DELAY T0 GET THE CLOTHES DRY ON WASH DAY’ 


When using the ‘‘CHICAGO-FRANCIS”’ Combin 
Clothes are d 
without extra expense as the waste heat from laundry s 
dries the clothes. Can furnish stove suitable for bur 
wood, coal or gas. Dries the clothes as perfectly as 
shine. Especially adapted for use in Residences, Apartn 
Dryers are built to order i 
various sizes and can be made to fit almost any laundry r 
Write today for descriptive circular and our handson 
illustrated No. B 12 catalog. Address nearest office. 


DRYER MF’G CO. 


DEPT. B. 
204 E. 26th St., New York City 





WALL PAPERS 


yoms marked “sitting-dressing room” and 
or guest room” on my sketch are to be re- 
( What would you advise, considering 
front bedroom has a cream ground with 
rge yellow poppies, and you will see, from 
sample, what hall paper is. The woodwork is 
llow pine, natural finish, which may be changed 
white enamel., Will you also ,advise rugs 
-ur rtains for these three rooms? I thought 
having yellow and white rag rugs in yellow 
m. In considering the room marked “study 
guest-room,” will you advise a scheme that 
1 be used in case the room was used for 
two purposes interchangeably at different 
ns, or two separate schemes for paper cur- 
and rugs? I have a fine navajo blanket in 
gray and black, which I could use in study, 
lor scheme were harmonious, so would a 
1 gray for walls in study be good, which, 
gray and white or light colored rugs when 
oom was changed to bedroom, take place of 
Navajo? 
The library has ivory enamel woodwork (see 
sample of paper) and will have many books. I 
dy have some white bookcases, but not 
enough. Would you advise mahogany to be 
used with these? What curtains for this room, 
and what rugs to supplement, or until we can 
get Oriental rugs? D. V. 














Taking up questions in order we first turn 
ur attention to the room which you wish to 
use as a bed room and study. The flowered 
paper you send could be used in the former. A 
lain paper would be better for a study. The 
simplest way would be to decide on a study 
heme and let that do for the guest room with 
verhaps a change of curtains. Curtains, dresser 

vers, etc., in a flowered chintz pattern would 
ransform the room. A light, plain or striped 

n 5 could be used on the walls to the ceiling 
if you wish, a flowered ceiling in a pattern 
the chintz, would be effective. When the 

( is used for a study it better have plain 
urtains. The cretonne bands, of which you en- 
lose a sample, are also good. These could be 
used on plain green taffeta and could be used 
with both guest room and study plans. Muslin 
unless very heavy would be too thin a material 
use. The pink rugs would be useful here. 
1er white furniture or mahogany could be 
here, and. the same may be said of metal 
vooden beds. Mahogany bedsteads are more 

1amental, and brass ones more sanitary. 

Changing the yellow pine to white enamel will 

great help. The yellow room will be at- 

‘tive as you have planned it. 

[he gray scheme is also very good for study. 
You would not make a mistake in carrying it 

_Wi ith gray walls the Navajo blankets could 
sed. 


n the library: 
h 




















mahogany furniture would be 
st choice. If additional built-in cases are 
shee should be painted white like the wood- 
Detached cases could be of mahogany. 
you purchase Oriental rugs any of the 
rade arts and crafts rugs will do for the 
ors. The curtains should be plain or two- 

d matching or harmonizing with the walls. 
The best way to curtain long, high windows is 
use double sash curtains. 


























| WANT THE MAW “"* ““°Ws. Soccer 


“HOMES OF CHARACTER” 

A choice collection of designs of over 40 
houses, bungalows and cottages—$1,000 
to $10,000. All NEW, PRACTICAL plans 
with CONCISE descriptions and COST 
of plan for each house. Just the book 
you want, if you bn » build. $1.00 
prepaid. Sample 


JOHN HENRY NEWSON, Architect 
1248 Willlamson Bullding Cleveland. Ohio 
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Cover: A German Breakfast Room 
Frontispiece: A German Hallway 


Some Western Houses 
Two Houses That Fit 
Bungalows 

Recent German Work 


An Architect’s House 


Italian Fountains 


An English Nursery 








HOUSE PLANNING 
With Nineteen Illustrations. 
"With Eleven Illustrations. 

With Ten Illustrations. 
' With Seven Illustrations. 


With Nine Illustrations. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


With Four Illustrations. 


With Two ‘Tllustrations. 


The Living Room: How to Decorate and Furnish It ‘ 


On Disinfecting . 
Early Upholstery—II 


A Cobble-Stone Farm Stable 


How to Simplify Interior Decoration 


The Shopping Guide 
Questions and Answers 
Old China: Cups and Saucers 


The Home Garden 
Shear Nonsense 


With Four Illustrations. i 
With Four Illustrations. 
With Seven Illustrations. 


DEPARTMENTS 


With Two Illustrations. , 
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315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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This Plan Book Keeps POY] The Book That 


Safeguards the 
Home Builder 


original estimates. 
many P .oks that are advertised 
these book f so, you have learned 




















Here, at last, is a practical Plan Book that keeps the cost of a new home wit! 
Doubtless you have consulted architects or have sent for some of the 
for sale. Have you ever tried to put up a house at the price stated in 
how disastrous it is to depend on the theoretical figures given by most architect 
The Gordon-Van Tine Plan Book wins out because it safeguards the 


‘ af" 


home b It shows real 
Photographs and Floor Plans of Newest De: 
Bungalows Costing $600 to $6 


Every house illustrated in it has been act 


Lumber and Millwork for 


igns in Houses and this 5-Room Bungalow, 8868 


000 

rures stated. We have seen these houses go up, 

‘3 and we have furnished all the material used. We want thi k to be in the hands of every prospective home 

* builder, and for a limited time will send it free on receipt of -nts to cover handling and postage. Don’t fail 
to write. , — 


amver ana vers trae Le Gordon-Van Tine Grand Free Millwork 
aakies “” Catalog Saves 50°. on Building Material! 


Over half a million home builders are buying Building Material at bargain p lirect from our great 
Millwork and Lumber Plant. We carry a tremendous stock of Building Material— thing needed to build 
_complete and beautiful homes of the most modern types, ev: mantels and hardware. 


Save “Made-to-Order Expense!” 


In additition to all the regular ‘‘stock’’ styles and sizes of D nd Windows, we have designed a wide variety of special 


ually built at 


Lumber and Millwork for this 
5-Room Bungalow, $946 


ey 


Lumber and Millwork for this 
6-Room B: 907 


Doors and Windows harmonizing with the very latest and most pop 


*‘Mission,’’ the ‘‘Craftsman,*’ the ‘‘Colonial,’’ the ‘‘Old English 
are splendidly represented in our immense stock 
We Guarantee oe: Safe Delivery and Satisfaction or M 
We ship promptly 
Get the big Free Catalogs, the Home Builders’ Plan Book and buil 
exc eeding estimate 


Bungalow, $ economy and the positive assurance of cost not 





tefunded. 


hitectural schemes developed in the last five years. The 


‘‘Ttalian’’ and ‘‘French’’ keynotes in architecture 


Three big banks vouch for our responsibility. 


“ Gordon-Van Tine Go, sieon on 











THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


will write for early publication in The Outlook a group of 
title Nationalism and Progress. 
politics, honest business, and popular rule, which he defined in his Osawatomie s 
and later amplified in his Outlook editorials and public addresses, East and West 


-di torials under the 
In these articles he will a up the movement for 


will also, under the title American Workers, contribute three or four articles bas 
his visits to the Pennsylvania coal-fields and the abandoned farms of New York 
articles will deal broadly with the social and industrial problems of the miner a 
farmer. Mr. Roosevelt is recognized by both his friends and his opponents as the 
interesting personality of his generation, and the fact that he is actively associat 
The Outlook as a member of its editorial staff gives that periodical special and 
distinction. Those who wish to know accurately the views of Mr. Roosevelt on | 
questions will find them expressed over his own signature exclusively in The 


Outlook: 


SEND THREE DOLLARS, if you have not yet become an Outlook sub- 
scriber, for a full year of The Outlook—52 weekly newspapers, including 
12 illustrated monthly magazines—and a copy of ‘“The New Nationalism,’ 
a book of 250 pages, containing the speeches of Mr. Roosevelt delivered 
on his Western tour. Revised by the author. Handsomely bound in 
crimson cloth, with gold stamping and gold top. 


THE OUTLOOK, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 





DIRECTORY Look for our page advertisements in the 

January magazines. A segarate feature 

for early publication in The Outlook is advertised in each of the eleven 

magazines mentioned below: 

The Master Builder 
A series by Lyman Assortt, Editor of The Outlook, 
on the life and teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. See 
our advertisement in the Review of Reviews. 

Nationalism and Progress 
A series by THEoporE RooSEVELT on the movement 
toward clean politics, honest business, and popular 
rule. See our advertisement in Collier's for Decem- 
ber 31. 

The American Spirit 
A series on American life in its relation to books. 
By Hamitton W. Masiz, Associate Editor of The 
Outlook. See our advertisement in the Century 
Magazine. 

Through the Mill 
The autobiography of a mill boy in five absorbing 
chapters by At Prippy. The most remarkable thi 
of its kind since “The Biehing 95 an American. 
See our advertisement in the Munsey Magasine. 

The Science of Business 
A series on the new methods which increase the 
eticioney of industries to a remarkable degree. See 
our advertisement in Hampton’s Magazine. 

American Women 
A series by Mrs. Newer, Dwicut Hittts on the 
thi ngs which concern the woman in the home and 
~ society. See our advertisement in the Cosmo- 

olitan. 

Wonders of Science 
A series on recent discoveries beginning with “The 
Origin of Life,” by Arsert R. Lepoux, Ph.D. See 
our advertisement in Harper's Magazine. 

Battles Against Disease 
Five articles on the modern medical advance, by 
Eart Mayo, assisted by eminent physicians and 
surgeons. See our advertisement in the Literary 
Digest for December 31. 

Labor and Capital 
Four articles by WasHincton GrappeNn on Trades 
Unionism, which affects every man and woman in 
America. See our advertisement in Scribner's Maga- 
zine. 

The Successful Business Man 
A series by Hersert G. StTocKWELL on five essentials 
to business success. A practical work for the aver- 
age business man. See our advertisement in the 
American Magazine. 

The Man Farthest Down 
Six articles comparing the laborer of Europe with 
the American Negro. By Booxer T. WasHINGrTON. 
See our advertisement in the World’s Work. 
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SOME WESTERN HOUSES 


Illustrated from the work of Wilson and Loveless, 


Kroner, Perkins and Hamilton, 


Lawrence Buck and J. K. Cady, Architects 


every section of the country. 

Each locality has a different 

method. Some architects and builders do this way 
others that; each town has a particular type of construction, and 
there are so many varying ideas about little details one hardly 
knows what to do and what not to do. 

There are certain characteristics, however, in every town, 
which tend toward safe and sane building. All designers seem 
to be striving toward the same end—honest, practical, durable 
construction, though each arrives by a different path. 

If you will examine the methods of house building through 


W ee to build a house vary in By CHARLES E. WHITE, Jr., A. A. I. A. 
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A.—Unusual Floor Plans of a House at Portland, Oregon—E. Kroner, Architect 


out the country you will be struck by one fact; ideas of construc- 
tion evolve about some peculiarity of that locality. Builders for 
years and years have been in contact with the conditions of thei: 
town. They have worked to make their buildings withstand the 
ravages of wind and weather. Constant effort on their part has 
been necessary to build so their structures might look and wea 
well, and this battle with the elements has taught them much. 
It has sharpened their imaginations. Experience has whetted the 
tools with which they have fashioned their work. 

For this reason the combined result of experience of architects 
and builders in different sections of the country is extremely 
helpful. 

It is a good thing to become familiar with some of these vari- 
ous methods. 

It is wise to apply the best in construction culled from systems 
in vogue in different towns. 

Out on the Pacific slope where the sun shines warmer and 
the wind blows milder, folk have a delightful way of building 
their houses. In California a great many are built without a 
basement, as no heating apparatus is required. In damp, chill) 
weather fires are laid in the fireplaces and the rooms made com- 
fortable in that way. 

In the States of Washington and Oregon conditions are dif- 
ferent. The slopes in Seattle are precipitous and grand, although 






city officials are doing their best to 
detract from the natural beauty by melt- 
ing the hills away with hydraulic force, 


and pouring them into the sea. 

It is to | ured Seattle will one day be as physically flat and 
uninteresting Chicago. 

But in tl eantime the north-western country is much fur- 





suburbs of Portland and Seattle great wrinkles 
during times of physical contortion, ages past, 
in many places are several stories higher in the 
it, or of greater inclination in front. In some 
een known to have a bungalow on the street and 
a four-story house in the back yard. 

All these conditions affect the manner 
of building. Architects who have been 
busy solving these problems for years, ap- 
ply common sense and experience to make 
the most of this picturesque country. 

Plate A shows the first and second floor 
plans of which Plate B is the exterior view, 
of an interesting house at Portland, by E. 
Kroner, architect. The house is photo- 
graphed from the low side of the lot, and 
shows the high side of the house. 

In this case what is ordinarily consid- 
ered the front next the street, is really the 
back. The rear of the house where the 
best view is, becomes the front as the living 
rooms and best bed rooms are on that side. 

This is a good, practical idea, easily 


































adapted to any section of the country when 
building on a hillside. It solves the prob- 
lem from a utilitarian point of view, and 
produces the most comfort, which is pre- 
cisely the result every house-owner wishes, 
Plates C and D show the attractive inte 
riors of the same house. 

In a building of this sort where the tall 
side admits of one or two sub-stories below 
the street, it is a good idea to have the ser- 
vants’ rooms on the story below the main 


































B.—A Method of Building on a Hillside 
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—A Living Room for which all the Furniture was Specially 
Designed 


floor, with a toilet room and servants’ dining room when possible. 
In the Portland house there are two rooms for servants, a bil- 
liard room, toilet room, laundry, heater room, and store rooms 


om 


E.—A Pretty Brick House Showing a Tasteful Way to Use Common 
Brick and Light Mortar 


in the story below the main floor. On the lowermost level an- 
other sub-story is provided containing a ball room and stage. 
The side door shown in the exterior view admits to the servants’ 
floor and to the stairs down into the ball room. 

In Seattle, the country of picturesque hills and plateaus, archi- 
tects have introduced many good ideas. 

Plates E to L, from the work of Wilson and Loveless, archi- 
tects, show the tendency of house building in this city. 

Back from the business center, folk are founding their homes 
on the plateau at West Seattle. Physical conditions are not unlike 
those in New England. That is, houses are frequently built on 
comparatively level or slightly terraced sites, where no especial 
contortions are required in plans or facades. 

But the spirit of this western country is liberal. 

Men out there, though they may be influenced by the older 
houses in the East, do not slavishly copy them. 

They attack their problems with individuality, and a lesson 
can be learned from studying the results. 

When building a medium-sized house of brick you can do no 
better than use Plate E as a model to show how attractive is 
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——A Charming Veranda at Portland. O. The Wicker Furniture 


common brick with 
white mortar. 

The days of slick, 
smooth, absolutely 
regular brick have 
gone by, and house- 
owners are emanci- 
pated from material 
that has spoiled many 
a good house design. 
No matter how well 
the floor plans and fa- 
cades are worked out, 
a brick house with 
ugly brick is as hope- 
lessly a failure as a 
beautifully planned 
room with a distaste- 
ful color scheme. 

Bad brick produce 
unattractive results. 

But good brick 
when it is in pleasing 
shades of red, green 
or brown, might ac- 
tually save a poorly 
designed house from 
failure. A weak, un- 
attractive exterior 
may be bettered by 
the judicious.use of 
artistic brickwork. 

You may get in your 
brick house, a pretty 
effect like Plate E, if 
you will use common 
brick, rough and 
many-colored as they 
come from the kiln. 
Do not have them 
uniform in shade. 
Lay all the different 
tones into the wall as 
they come, though you 
may by the attractive 
selection of colors, 
blend them according 
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F.—Interesting Floor Plans of a Seattle House 
—Wilson & Loveless, Architects 
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living room is a huge bay window, one story 
rance porch on one side, and a private 


lea to have a private porch off the living 

> easily summer-screened or winter-glazed 
\n ordinary front porch, across which 
itering the house, is always difficult to 
viting look of an attractive entrance to 
; constant entrance of people into the 
‘rivacy of your porch is invaded by 
long. These are reasons for building a 


ve, such as that shown on Plate G, is 
ill do well to bear this in mind when 

f the country. 
with railing and balusters of a form 
gathers on ‘the stairs than any other 
uires labor to remove it, and every 
staircase that can be wiped off with 


have the balusters wide enough apart 
cleaning tool, will easily pass into the 


G—A Seattle Staircase Plate |] type of house just as adaptable to any other 
Ft It is English in feeling, of course, 


H.—A Seattle Plaster House with Half-Timber in the English 
Fashion 


to your own taste. It is better to watch the brickwork yours Er. 
Se eee ie Sage acereee mason is not an adept in the is I—H  Resteinian tne eceieaeannes aan 
Plate F, showing the floor plans, and G an interior view rae eee oar ee sla tee ; 
Plate E, may be studied with advantage to gain principles adapt oe ee eae ryt on — the — 
able to other localities. It will be seen from the floor plans th ft bie a pager Papeete de choy the windows, and you 
ave pleasing composition. But the bands of 
ive value. They give something to the 
need of—color. 
when building a plaster house. Plaster 
‘king, cold appearing material without 
tate it has no more attractive appearance 
yne wishes to adapt side walks for color 


ay plaster is an excellent background for 

applied by the tasteful use of timber, when 

the uninteresting facade with a material 

laster takes on a new look. It borrows 

e house is decorated with timber work 

ster looks greenish. If the color-tone is 
nish look is given the’ plaster. 

i iors of H) show examples of good taste 

see a tendency toward furniture other 

le, of which we are like to become.very 
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| ideas for a basement room, and shows how 

be made, where a man may have his very 
friends about him. Not to say women, 
I.—A Dining-Room in the Far West—Wilson & Loveless, Architects vl joy st ace quite as well as the men. 
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In a basement room like this, particular precautions should 
be taken to waterproof the walls, or dampness may enter and 
swell the woodwork. There are many good waterproofing com- 
pounds in the market for this purpose. These are best when 
applied to the outside of the wall. Trying to waterproof a cellar 
on the inside is like trying to waterproof a ship on the inside; it 
isn't the practical thing to do. 

Timber work and plaster, in conjunction with brick work, 
makes a good combination for pleasing architectural effect. 
There is also practical benefit to gain, for plaster in small panels, 
as is shown in Plate X, is not nearly so liable to crack as plaster 
covering larger areas. 
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K.—Plaster and Brick 


The reason for this is apparent. Plaster is homogeneous ma- 
terial. When it hardens, it sets in one sheet; its fibres are one. 
But plaster shrinks slightly in hardening, causing innumerable 
hair-line “checks” to appear in the surface. Where plaster is in 
panels of small area, extending between the timbers of a timber- 


L—A Shingled House with Alternate Wide and Narrow Coursing 
of Shingles 


work design like Plate K, the entire panel pulls slightly away 
from the timber-work in shrinking, and this prevents it from pull- 
ing apart in its own fibres. 

House owners building a house requiring a steep roof for 
an attic, will do well to note the method of arranging the shingles 
on the roof of the house shown in Plate K. Five courses are 
laid in the customary way, and the sixth course is either doubled, 
or laid on a furring strip. This makes a slightly thicker edge 
at the sixth course, with the result that every sixth edge is 


PLASTER 


WOODEN 
WATER 


accented. The 
whole effect of this 
sort of shingling is 
to produce domin- 
ant horizontal lines 
on the roof, which 
greatly reduces its 
apparent height. 
Even a roof of un- 
usual _ inclination 
will be helped by 
this method. 

For a_ simple, 
harmonious design 
with rustic flavor, 
cover the sides of 
your house with 
shingles, laying 
them in the pattern 
of Plate L. 

STONE or This is as effec- 
CONCRETE tive, and in just as 
BASE ed good taste in any 

See other part of the 
country, as in the 
far West. To ac- 
complish it. simply 
lay your shingles 
with a course’ four 
and one-half inches 
to the weather, 
alternating .with a 
course twe and 
one-quarter inches exposed. The effect is very pleasing, offers 
a good deal of variety and yet is not unique enough to be called 
a “stunt.” 

Do not use “stunts” in your design if you would have it in 
good taste. 

When in doubt, it is better to err on the side of the common- 
place than on the side of “individuality.” 

Of course the really good design has individuality. That is, 
there is a little touch to it characteristic of the designer, though 
the lines may be very simple. And a commonplace design is not 
necessarily stupid. If it has individuality it is always interesting. 

Shingles laid like those in Plate L are particularly effective 
unstained, or simply bleached with bleaching oil. 

You may get a beautiful, silver gray tone by using a chemical 
solution made for that purpose. The tint does not appear imme- 
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M.—Brick Veneer and Plaster Exterior 
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N.—Exterior Plaster’ to the — No Underpining shows in this 
ouse 
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diately, but after a few months the shingles take on that pretty 
color so noticeable at the sea-shore. 

In the middle-west, architects have introduced methods 
building peculiar to their section of the country. Many of them 
are applicable to other places and would be useful everywhere. 

Economy in its truest sense—that is, economy of wear 
well as first cost, has been keenly developed by middle-wester: 
architects. 

Plate M shows a 
method for building 
of brick veneer and 
plaster at the mini- 
mum of cost com- 
mensurate with sound , }-- — 
construction. The ¥S¥ Soists) 
stone or concrete p V4 2 
foundation extends stm” A A 
° GUTTE rLEDGER 
only 12 inches above ‘PF PLASTER 
ground, at which a sprees / 
point timber sills are Nr SOP 
laid. This saves some- FURRING 
what over the cost of oa 
a foundation extend- O—An Inexpensive Roof After a Western 
ing up to the un- Method 
derside of the floor joists. 

On the outside edge of the masonry foundation a stone 0! 
concrete base is set, supporting the 4-inch brick veneer. behind 
this veneering the framework of the house is built as in ordinary 
construction. 

You may extend brick veneering up to the first story window 
sills only, or up to the second story. For a house entirely 
brick veneer you will extend it all the way up to the roof. 

A house that is brick below and plaster above, is always pleas 
ing. The color of the brick (if it be good in color) warms uy 
the plaster. 

Ordinary red brick and the various shades of brown are 
attractive for brick veneer. Those of rough exterior surface are 
the best of all. 

To tie your brick safely to the framework of the house, drive 
spikes into the boarding every fourth course, in advance of the 
masons. The workmen can then bed the spikes into their brick 
work, making a firm bond with the frame. 

Another way to build a plaster house which has been devel 
oped in the middle west, is to have a frame work like Plate M. 
but leave off the brick veneer, and extend the plaster down to the 
stone base at the ground level. 

Plate N shows an attractive house built in this manner, by 
Perkins and Hamilton, architects. There is no visible underpin 
ning and the expense is somewhat decreased thereby. In addi- 
tion to this advantage is an increased charm in the design. 











P.—A New England House in the Middle West—J. K. Cady, Architect 
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sort the cellar windows are cut in the frame 
, just like the windows on the stories above. 
st they have a way of extending the plaster 
» under the eaves. This stands for harmony, 
\f the essentials of good architecture. Plate 
lone. In some cases the plaster is applied 
g rafters, and in others a flat ceiling (called 
is shown by the dotted lines in Plate O. 
re built here and there all over the country. 
ays pleasing when it is well done. A poorly 
hat type is probably uglier than a bad design 

[here is something particularly atrocious 
ial house. 
tted that these New England and Southern 
est are not often successful. Western archi- 
w their inspiration from a different source 
nders. 


iat the properly designed New England house 


4 Concrete House of Good Design 


ym its original environment. This house, by 
t, has a quaint, comfortable appearance, only 
ned by an architect who gets the spirit of the 
ubt about the ability of your architect along 
do not build a Colonial house. And if you 
ise, don’t fail to put green blinds on it, or your 
and cold. Green blinds are worth about 
it. on a Colonial design. Green curtains can- 
1eir places. 
in the West, which is equally practical else- 
yncrete is used for an underpinning. Plate 
little house with a concrete underpining. But 
he underpinning has a rough-cast surface like 
Dove. 
nly one kind of material used, and all is in 
ng is so harmonious as one. Two may be, but 


ive window frame, one is shown in the Novem- 

The construction is typical of the Mid- 
uch a frame would be useful anywhere. Its 
the small amount of lumber involved. It is 
the limit so that all unnecessary expense is 


gether, that man is wise who, before he starts 
the methods in vogue in different sections, with 
ating the best for his own use. 

ll have the pleasure of his investigations, and 
n of a house that embodies the best thought 
rs from an entire country. 
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“who loves a garden loves 

a greenhouse, too,” is true, 

there must be many who 
long to possess a small conserva- 
tory, and are deterred from add- 
ing it to their dwelling because 
of the erroneous idea that it is 
necessarily expensive and re- 
quires a great deal of attention. 
To these the cool greenhouse 
will prove a blessing, for it com- 
bines the advantage of simplicity 
in construction with economy in 
operating expense. 

Nothing renders the cheerless- 
ness of the average winter more 
bearable than a well-stocked lit- 
tle conservatory, easily accessible 
from one of the principal rooms 
of the residence, say the library 
or dining-room. If those who 
cultivate house - plants only 
knew how much better they can 
be grown in a place by them- 
selves, where the temperature 
and moisture can be regulated 
to suit their wants, there would 
be more small greenhouses. 

The ideal arrangement, of 
course, would be a glass-house 
divided into two compartments 
by a solid partition with a door 
in it. One of these could be 
used as a hot-house and include 
a heater, a sort of a workshop in 
which the plants are raised, and v 


I Cowper's aphorism that he 





THE COOL GREENHOUSE 


By HUGO ERICHSEN 

















[Authors Greenhouse (Interior)  } 


size of the glass used. The glass 
should not lap more than a quar- 
ter of an inch, and should be 
held in place by double-pointed 
tacks, which can be set so as to 
hold the glass up and prevent its 
slipping in the least, by putting 
one point under each lower cor- 
ner. After tacking, it is well to 
go over it with a putty bulb, and 
spread on white lead and putty, 
made thin enough to run by mix- 
ing it with boiled oil, one-third 
of each. The roof should be 
made in the same way. A sash 
should be arranged to lift on the 
roof, also at the end, for venti- 
lation. These can be lifted by 
curved irons in which there are 
holes made to slip over staples, 
thus enabling one to fasten the 
sash at any point. 

A floor is not desirable ; simply 
pounding the earth down firm 
and hard will do quite as well, 
and better, in fact, as the soil will 
absorb water, which it will after- 
ward give off in moisture. The 
benches or shelves should be 
about two feet and a half from 
the bottom. Two or three can 
be run across the ends. A table 
or stage for plants may occupy 
the center of the room. Two or 
three hundred plants can be 
grown in such a greenhouse, and 








the other, immediately adjoining 

the abode and therefore more elegantly 
finished, as a cool showroom, in which the 
blooming plants are appropriately grouped 
and are therefore seen to best advantage. 
But the average man is not in a position to 
afford a greenhouse of these proportions 
and must therefore, of necessity, make a 
choice between the two types. To him a 
cool greenhouse will especially commend 
itself, because, as I said before, it is not only 
cheaper to build but may be run at a mini- 
mum of expense. 

A cool greenhouse is one in which the 
temperature is kept from falling below 35 
degrees F., and in which it is only intended 
to keep out the frost. In such a house, it 
Is scarcely necessary to state, only plants 
can be grown that thrive in a low 
temperature. While this presents limita- 
tions with regard to certain classes of ten- 
der plants, the drawback is offset by sim- 
plicity of management and the almost en- 
tire absence of such annoying and dire- 
ful insect pests as the red spider and the 
Prolific aphides. And these are advan- 
tages that must not be overlooked by the 
lover of plants who makes a hobby of cul- 
tivating them for his own pleasure. 

_ Persons laboring under the erroneous no- 
tion that a small greenhouse is beyond their 





means may be surprised to learn that it is 
possible to build a lean-to house, 8 x 12 
feet, and 8 feet high at the highest part 
and 5 feet at the lowest, for less than a 
hundred dollars. In a house of this size 
all the plants can be grown that most ama- 
teurs would find time to take care of. The 
walls can be made of posts set in the ground, 
as one would set fence-posts, taking care 
to set them low enough to reach below the 
frost line to prevent. heaving. These should 
be set about two feet apart. All the posts 
should be of the same thickness. They 
should be boarded up, outside and in, with 
cheap matched lumber, over which a layer 
of tarred sheathing paper should be tacked. 
Then give the inside a ceiling with cheap 
lumber, and the outside a finishing of clap- 
boards. In this way you get snug walls, 
with an air-space between, which will keep 
out frost more effectively than a brick wall. 
The vertical sash can be made like regular 
window-sash, or strips can be fastened per- 
pendicularly, into which glass can be set, 
lapping it as is commonly done on green- 
house roofs. If this is dong, the strip will 
have to be rabbeted out to the depth of a 
auarter of an inch on each edge on the side 
from which the glass is to be let in. They 
can be fastened in place according to the 
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© they will be much more healthy 
and vigorous than any kept in liv- 
ing rooms. In fact, the conservatory will 
be the pleasantest part of the dwelling, es- 
pecially when the landscape is buried in 
snow and Jack Frost rules supreme. Dur- 
ing the inclement season it will afford con- 
siderable compensation for the loss of out- 
door verdure and bloom. 

Some may be inclined to believe that a 
wooden greenhouse wall, as described, 
would prove inferior to a brick wall. But, 
in writing on this subject some years ago in 
one of the agricultural periodicals, the late 
Peter Henderson said: “As a matter of 
economy and permanency, all greenhouse 
walls should be built of locust posts to 
which are nailed first rough planking, then 
against which is tacked roofing or other pa- 
per used for lining; against that again are 
nailed the ordinary weather boards as a fin- 
ish. A wall built in this way will last for 
twenty-five years, except perhaps to renew 
the lower board, and in our experience we 
consider it a greater protection against frost 
than an eight-inch brick wall. In any of 


the Northern or Eastern States, where the 
thermometer remains for any length of 
time below zero, an eight-inch brick wall 
will not stand, if raised even four feet 
above ground, for greenhouse work. The 
moisture inside of the greenhouse, together 
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with a study or dining room, preferably the 


1 


with the high temperature, begets a war- be placed at so! 1 I , h 

fare with the zero weather outside so that ter pipes to latter; for nothing cheers one so when 

in a year-of two the eight-inch greenhouse In one greenhous ee as‘ the sight of beautiful plants and 

wall gets completely broken up, and has to an exceptionally cheap one ne flowers. 

be rebuilt.” soapeies * less of a practical acte! The next best location would be the south 
One of the most important features con- coal stove was |] - east side of the dwelling with a double 


nected..with the management. of. a small 
greenhouse.is the proper- method of. heat- 
ing. “Without entering into the, merits of 
the various plans, it may. be said, briefly, 
that thé hot water system is, by far; the 
best. By means of a series of hot-water 
pipes, arranged along the sides of the con- 
servatofy, the heat is distributed equally, 
being of_the same intensity in all parts of 
the structure. In the absence of a regular 
hot water. heater, a so-called hot water coii 
may .be,,introduced into a hot air furnace 
and, connected with the piping of the con- 
servatory. and, the.city water system, will 
answer quite well-.-This is the system em- 
ployed in the writer’s-qwn conservatory. In 
houses that contain no furnace, a special 
hot water heater;. constructed for the pur- 
pose and marketed. from $15 upward, will 
have to be provided. Country residences 
having .no.;regular- water supply present a 
difficulty that is_solved by means.of an ex- 
pansion -tank. Of. course, the.tank should 
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wall, or glass on the weather side. Each 
individual will naturally adapt his plans to 
his needs and opportunities, using what 
building sense, garden sense and common 
sense he may possess. 

The site and aspect having been chosen, 
the special needs of the cool greenhouse 
must be considered. These are dryness, 
ventilation and shading. Care in watering 
will ensure dryness. As regards ventila- 
tion, it is an established fact that plenty of 
air is as necessary to plant life as it is to 
human beings. The difficulty is to main- 
tain a fairly equable temperature, and the 
chief difficulty presents itself in the early 
spring. But for the greater part of the 
year it is scarcely possible to give too much 
air during the day. With reference to 
shading, it may be well to point out that the 
climbers on the roof of the greenhouse must 
be few in number or the plants will be 
shaded too much. 

In selecting plants for the cool conserva- 
tory, it is far more easy to determine what 
to exclude than what to include. Roses, 
carnations and violets will have to be omit- 
ted, as these require special treatment it 
will be impossible to give them in a green- 
house devoted to general floriculture. If 
an amateur decides to devote his conserva- 
tory to one particular flower, he may, of 
course, so regulate the temperature, etc., as 
to adapt the conditions to the wants of the 
plant selected. In this case I would advise 
him to obtain a book that will prove of great 
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service to him, namely, Hunt’s “How to 
Grow Cut Flowers.” 

Cleanliness and good order, with fresh, 
healthy plants, well grouped and not al- 
ways in the same stereotyped position, go 
far to make even a small conservatory not 
only the joy and pride of its owner but a 
pleasure to all who see it. 

Stands should be used mainly in the 
grouping of foliage plants, and are very use- 
ful for this purpose. Among the. foliage 
plants best adapted to the cool greenhouse 
are araucaria excelsa, the Norfolk Island 
pine, Phoenix Reclinata, a species of date 
palm; Chamzrops excelsa, a dwarf fan- 
palm, and Aralia Sieboldii. Ferns, although 
they will live, do not thrive; they love-a 
warm moist atmosphere. Philodendrons, 
too, may be included but will not_ develop 
their full beauty. 

For late winter flowers and a bright dis- 
play of early spring flowers, we are mainly 
dependent upon Dutch bulbs. The first lot 
should be potted as soon as the bulbs are 
received in the fall, and plantings made ev- 
ery two weeks thereafter until about the 
middle of November. The bulbs should be 
kept in a dark place and watered occa- 
sionally, until they are well rooted, when 
they are gradually brought into the light. 
Most bulbs are greedy of moisture during 
the rising of the flower scape, but after the 
flowering period the water must be gradu- 
ally withheld. Of the hyacinths I like the 
single varieties best. But the narcissi are, 
perhaps, the most charming of all hardy 
bulbs, and the sweet-scented jonquils should 
not be forgotten. The lilies and freesias, 


although they may be grown in a cool 
greenhouse, are rather difficult to raise. 

_.The azalea comes into bloom 
spring, and is easily cultivated. 


in the 
Most ama- 





teurs make the mistake of withholding wa- 
ter from it after it has bloomed, on the 
supposition that it required a rest. It does 
need a rest, and should be watered sparing- 
ly during this time, but it will die if allowed 
to dry out altogether. If you will watch it 
carefully, you will find that it forms- buds 
late in the summer or early in the fall,-and 
carries them through the winter, resembling 
the lilac in this respect. 
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Among other plants that are serviceable 


in a cool conservatory are: .callas, primu- 
las, chrysanthemums, oxalis, cyclamen per- 
sicum, fuchias, geraniums, calceolarias, ci- 
nerarias, tuberous rooted begonias, stocks, 
wallflowers,’ .cannas, - abitilons,’ heliotrope 
and plumbago capensis. .°. ~~ 


* . 4 “a f , 5 
My experience in regard: to.,the- use of 


Rex begonias. in ‘the cool greenhouse, has 
been limited, but some yarieties; ineluding 
the so-called corckscrew begonia have done 
very well. 


Midsummer is generally the best time to 


begin to lay plans for the winter floral cam- 
paign, but some of the-flower-seeds for the 
cool -greenhouse, suck as the petunja, must 
be ‘sown .as cearly- as spring. ,. Salvia,, is 
also sown at the beginning“of the second 


quarter of the year, and should “be_planted 
in rich soil. The.points of. the shoots should 
be removed several times during. the syum- 
mer to ensure a more bushy habit«and-abun- 
dant bloom. 
The seeds of»Shizanthus may, be-sown in 


Mignonette is sown in August. 


\ugust or September, and those-of the Ni- 


cotiana, or tobacco plant, are also-germin- 
ated at this time. es ae 


In conclusion, I want to consider, briefly, 


the insect pests with which the owner, of a 
greenhouse . of -limited -size, usually- has to 


contend. - These are,_practically, only. three 


—the aphis or-green louse, the red spider 


and the scale. The first-and last named are 
visible to-the naked éye, but_the,red spider 
is so infinitesimal: in size that_it cannot. be 
detected without -the -aid of -an- enlarging 
glass. It puts in-an appearance when the 
plants do not obtain sufficient moisture. _, 








ITALIAN FOUNTAINS 


By E. Le BLOND 


ful fountains. Her parching summer 

climate makes no ornament so wel- 

come in her cities and villas as. one 
from which water flows. And because of 
this, and because her mountains furnish 
her with an abundant supply and her sons 
have been able to design enchanting re- 
ceptacles for it, wherever we go in Italy 
we are delighted by springing or falling 
water and its setting. Many of Italy’s 
fountains are familiar to the traveler, and 
even to those who stay at home. They 
have been painted and photographed and 
much has been written about them. Yet 
not a few there are which remain hidden 
away, except to the enthusiastic visitor 
who penetrates into little known recesses 
of ancient gardens and seldom seen court- 
yards of old palaces. 

I venture to think that the fountains 
described are unfamiliar to the majority of 
travelers, who, though they may have 
strolled through the famous Boboli gar- 
dens at Florence, hardly ever notice Gian 
Bologna’s beautiful Venus fountain in the 
imnermost recesses of Buontalenti’s grotto, 
or the charming fountain in the wccellaja. 
The former is one of the master’s very 


i TALY, as is fitting, is the land of beauti- 





The Venus of Gian Di Bologna in the 
Boboli Gardens 





earliest works, and_it is said that so 
ashamed of it-was he that he had it placed 
where no one was likely to see it. Present- 
day critics will hardly agree with this esti- 
mate of his work. 

The fountain, entirely of white marble, in 
its tiny dark grotto is very difficult to photo- 
graph, and the pedestal under the basin, as 
well as the base itself; have had to be omit- 
ted. -They are of simple but graceful design, 
and the flat. base is-covered with ripplemarks 
to-imitate water, a pretty idea I -have not no- 
ticed-elsewhere. The- four figures clinging 
tothe basin should spurt out water-from their 
mouths..over the rock -on. which. Venus 
stands, -The other fountain is above, amid 
vineyards, and the inclosure containing it 
is kept locked. . The -pool. from which it 
rises has a-curved stone seat at one side, 
and the. marble figure of. Ganymede sur- 
mounting the. upper basin is. particularly 
graceful: This. simple - fountain, with its 
weathered. stonework and. peaceful sur- 
roundings, has a very special charm, espe- 
cially .as it is situated in a corner of the 
grounds of-a.palace, not themselves distin- 
guished, fine though they are, for -what 
Mrs..-Wharten has so..aptly termed the 
magic of the old Italian garden. 
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But there is one spot in the Boboli gar- 
dens where this magic still lingers, and 
though it is, perhaps, the most important 
piece of design in the whole of the grounds, 
It is so situated that even experts on the 
subject miss it altogether. Isolotto, the oval 
pond with a central island surrounded by 
a tall, dense, clipped hedge of ilex, is at the 
lowest part of the garden, and two glori- 

- ous viali lead to it. It 
is most easily reached 
from the entrance by 
skirting the garden 
front of the palace, 
passing along by the 
lemon-houses, and 
finally bearing a little 
to the left. Isolotto is 
a veritable scheme of 
fountains. In the cen- 
tre is a colossal foun- 
tain by John of Bo- 
logna, which was sur- 
mounted by a huge 
figure of Oceanus, 
taken down last year 
and removed to the 
palace. The appear- 
ance of the fountain 
has thereby been 
ruined. On each side 
of the great ram-gates 
are shell-like basins, 
with sea monsters 
spouting water into 
them, and other foun- 
tains stand on the bor- 
der of the pond at 
regular intervals. Cap- 
ricornus was the con- 
stellation under which 
Cosimo I. had placed 
his destinies, and this 
accounts for the fig- 
ures of animals on the 
gate-posts and else- 
where. The spacing 
of the pools on the 
ground-level under the 


in perfect keeping with its surroundit 
Wall-fountains lend themselves t 
finite variety of treatment, and at G 
in what remains of the garden of the 
Doria, is an effective yet simple desig: 
sisting of a grotesque head in an 
recess of the retaining wall, with a 
basin below. It is, at least to my 
more pleasing than the commoner st 
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all Fountain—Villa Doria at Genoa 


wall-fountain with elaborate grotto-like 
stucco work in the recess. Ancient sar- 
cophagi are frequently turned to account as 
troughs for water, and very well they look. 
One example given is from the garden of 
the Villa Borghese at Frascati, and the 
background of stone volutes suits well. 
The Christian emblem of waving lines rep- 
resenting the water of Baptism is particu- 
larly appropriate when an old coffin is put 
to such a use. Cascades, whether natural 
or artificial, lend themselves to enchanting 
schemes. They are very numerous in Ital- 
ian gardens, and many of them are familiar 
to travelers. 

Most of the beautiful old fountains at the 
Villa d’Este are dry as dust to-day. The 
visitor sees only a pathetic reminder of what 
was once one of the glories of Italy. All 


great central fountain The Sea Monster Fountains in the Boboli Gardens Italian villas of the Renaissance are steeped 


is perfectly charming. 

These pools are obviously intended to be 
used by the gardeners for dipping their 
cans, and their form is as convenient as it 
is graceful. 

In the very center of Florence, in the 
courtyard of the Palazzo Vecchio, is a de- 
lightful little fountain, past which hurry 
crowds who make the court a thorough- 
fare to and from their business. Few pause 
to notice the gem in the middle of the court, 
which was made by Andrea Verrochio for 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, and represents a 
bronze boy clasping a big fish in his arms, 
from whose mouth a slender jet of water 
shoots upward. This courtyard used to be 
disfigured by ugly lampposts, but they have 
recently been removed. In the courtyard 
of the Palazzo Bevilacqua at Bologna, de- 
signed by Bramantino, is a very curious 
fountain. On a tall square column sits a 
marble lion, from whose lips runs a thread 
of water into a well head. The courtyard 
itself is extremely fine, and its fountain is 


in romance, but few have so varied and pic- 

turesque a history as 

this beautiful, but pa- 

thetic old pile. Cardi- 

nals and princes, fair 

women .and military 

dignities have in their 

time played many a 

part. The church con- 

nection has continued 

almost from the first, 

and just now an inter- 

esting litigation is in 

progress in which the 

Church of Rome is 
keenly interested. 

The villa is weighed 

down with debt and so 

out of repair that a 

large fortune would 

be needed to restore 

its beauty, yet its com- 

Se plete restoration may 

An old Sarcophagus used as a fountain—Villa Borghese at Frascati take place. 
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Sos: one has very pertinently re- 


marked that no one is so well calcu- 

lated to bring up children, as those 

who haven’t any. It is not my in- 
tention to preach nor to draw comparisons, 
only to tell the readers about some English 
children, leaving the story to speak for it- 
self. 

It is a true tale and the illustrations are 
of an excellent nursery in London town. 
Several years had passed since last I vis- 
ited my friends the P’s. The children and 
nursery had made their appearance mean- 
time and I anticipated a great change in 
the well-remembered household. To my 
surprise I found that although the little 
ones occupied a large share of the thoughts 
of both father and mother, the children 
themselves were not allowed to disturb the 
routine of family life. 

The children were introduced to me on 
the afternoon of my arrival and greeted me 
in the little stiff formal fashion most Eng- 
lish children have—which is the result of 
nursery life and very little mingling with 
the family. 

I did not see them again until the next 
morning, when we were. eating breakfast, 
or rather when we were taking fruit, which 
in most English houses is the last course. 
The “babies” then came and went sedately, 
the boy to his father, and the girl to her 
mother. A peach was peeled, cut in two 
and a piece given to each; after their morn- 
ing greeting. They were asked where they 
were going to walk, how they were getting 
on in their studies and if their special 
“pup” was doing well, etc.; then the gov- 
erness took them away, and the father went 
to “the city” to business. 

After an hour in the nursery the gov- 
erness took them to the park, and remained 
out with them until luncheon, which was 
the children’s dinner. While they were out 
my friend invited me to take a look at the 
nursery. This I found was at the top of 
the house and occupied the whole floor. 


@ The day nursery was in the large room 
at the back of the house, with bath-room, 


etc., in what we would call the back hall 
bedroom; the windows looked out on the 
garden, and afforded a pleasant view, as 
there were trees, shrubbery and flowers. 

It was warmed by an open fire which 
gave it a most cheerful look. All the light. 
possible came through large windows un- 
encumbered by heavy drapery; two sets 
of sash curtains were drawn entirely away 
from the glass, for this mother holds the 
health of her growing children to be of 
more value than unfaded rugs or an abso- 
lutely spotless room. 

The furniture and fittings of the room 
were in Mission style and “done by Lib- 
erty,” said my friend in a tone that as- 
sured me there could be nothing better. 
Over the mantel was a frieze depicting a 
spirited hunting scene with dogs in full 
chase. This was as effective as a painting, 
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set in a frame of mission wood, but was 
only printed wall paper. 

‘there were cupboards and shelves at 
each end of the fire-place for books and 
toys. A large square table stood near one 
end of the room. Here the children and 
governess took their breakfasts and teas; 
their dinners being taken with the family 
at noon; the governess dined with the fam- 
ily in the evening in full dress. 

Bookcases, easy chairs, but no rockers, 
globes, other paraphernalia for study occu- 
pied the remainder of the room, and so 
inviting was it, I wished myself a child 
again, that I might begin life in this self- 
same fashion. 

The most noticeable thing in the night 
nursery, at the front of the house, were 
three long panels let into the pictorial frieze 
which ran around the walls. These panels 
showed the three stages of a child’s day, 
viz., morning, noon and night. In the 
morning he is scrambling out of bed; at 
noon he is eating a bowl of porridge and 
night shows him with small hands rever- 
ently folded saying his prayers. 

The frieze showed all the animals going 
into the ark two by two, walking in the 
same wooden manner that those do that 
come out of the toy boxes. 

There were two small beds in this room, 
with the cradle which the children had 
occupied in their babyhood. This Mary 
used for one or more of her dolls as well 
as the high chairs of their babyhood days. 
In one corner stood Mary’s doll house; 
about four feet high and fitted up with 
everything the most fastidious doll could 
desire. Mary had quite a collection of for- 
eign dolls, as her father had been a great 
traveller and always renembered to bring 
home ‘“‘a baby” for his little girl. 

These dolls were object lessons to Mary 
and Frank when their father told about bis 
journeyings to and fro over the face of the 
earth, and I was amazed to discover how 
much history and geography these little 
ones knew without having studied either. 

A hamper for soiled clothes, bureau and 
dressing case for zach child with chairs 
and tables completed the furniture of this 
room. A clock and a few good prints 
were in both rooms. 

The two single beds: were set near the 
door leading into the small room where 
the governess slept, when all were well; if 
either child were indisposed, the well one 
was put to sleep in the bed of the gov- 
erness, and she occupied the bed in the nur- 
sery. Frank told me with an air of great 
secrecy that he “liked it”, and that mother 
was going to give him a room all to him- 
self when he was two years older” 

Mary confided to me the fa¢t that the 
big chair with wings was very “comfy” 
for her and Frank; that they sat in it at 
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night when they were undressed, while the 
governess told them fairy stories, and that 
sometimes when father came up to say 
good night, he would take one on each knee 
in the big chair and tell them all about 
small girls and boys in other countries. 

Allow me to digress here and say that 
the questions these two little Britishers 
asked me about American children put me 
to my wits’ end for truthful answers. They 
seemed to know more about child life in 
America than I did, for when I made a mis- 
taken statement, they said, most politely, 
“Oh, that is queer; father said they did so 
and so.” 

They were really more interested in In- 
dian babies that are carried around on a 
cradle board or tied to the end of a young 
sapling to swing in the breeze and sunshine, 
than they were in the doings of the ordi- 
nary child of civilization. 

The children had their tea or supper at 
five o’clock in the school room, and one day 
as a mark of great favor, I was invited to 
take tea with them. The little ones were 
given a cup of cambric tea, unlimited slices 
of thin bread and butter with jam, followed 
by plain cakes. 

We had a very jolly time and romped 
and played pranks and I never once heard 
“Johnny don’t”. They didn’t want to go 
when the governess called them to be un- 
dressed and get ready for bed. Mother 
and I remained until they had said their 
prayers and were tucked into their beds. 
I was quite touched when I heard my 
name added to that of father and mother 
for whom they asked a blessing. 

“They began it themselves,” said the 
mother, “and I have never spoken of it, fear- 
ing they might stop it. I thought it a very 
pretty thing to do, though their father said 
quite soberly when I told him about it, ‘Oh, 
the chicks are clever enough to know that 
anybody visiting this house needs to be 
prayed for.’ This was so American that I 
laughed heartily. 

I asked about the children’s diet and 
found it to be most simple and nourishing, 
and as for exercise the governess must 
keep them out in the air two hours every 
morning and afternoon; no matter what 
the weather ; they were dressed for it and 
sent out. They went regularly to the Park 
to feed the swan, and there were allowed to 
run and romp to their heart’s content, com- 
ing back with rosy cheeks, high spirits and 
an appetite for their simple food. 

The mother visited the nursery once dur- 
ing the day and usually at night at bed 
time. She talked over their lessons, games, 
etc., and made them feel that she was in- 
terested in everything they did, then she 
turned them over to the governess with 
full authority. 

Most things were discussed by the moth- 
er and governess and decided upon in 
private, but if any question arose that had 
not been provided for the mother invari- 
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They were being well brought up without 
question and were for the most part well 
behaved, though they had tempers of their . 

wn as was shown by Mary one day, when 
her mother took her out shopping. Every- 
thing went well until they left the shop, and 
attempted to cross Piccadilly circus. Here 
\lary came to a standstill and absolutely 
refused to move another inch being deaf to 
expostulation and even entreaty. While 
her mother was endeavoring to move her 
she sat flat down on the muddy pavement, 
and she in her best clothes, too. 

Her mother picked her up bodily, put 
her into a stage and returned home ex- 
hausted and mortified beyond belief. 

What punishment was meted out to her 
| never learned; I saw only her that night 
when her father attempted to get some ex- 
planation from’her, look up into his face 
with a most engaging smile and say sweetly, 
“Daddy, let’s change the subject.” 

Change the subject we did and hurried- 
ly, for one could scarcely restrain the 
smiles that would come. 

[ watched the father who labored with 
infinite patience to teach his son cricket and 
tennis when his little hands could scarcely 
hold the bat or the racquet; it was funny at 
first, but the young learn quickly and the 
child made excellent progress. 

When the children were allowed to share 

The Night Nursery our afternoon tea, they handed the tea 
cups and passed the bread and butter and 
ably said, “I will talk it over with Miss in these,” said the father, “they will n cakes admirably. It was amusing to see 
Jones.” good men and women; they may have the little air of importance they assumed 
If either mother or father wished a child much else as is possible, but these t when doing this, which was a charming les- 
to go to walk, or do anything out of the must have. When they go to school | son in manners. And the formality with 
routine of daily life, the child was bidden not want the Head Master to tell me which they bid adieu to any guest was very 
to ask permission of the governess. This, children are disobedient, disrespectful amusing to me, but truth to tell I liked it 
of course, was mere form, but it still left dishonest. This would reflect upon th much better than I do the manners of cer- 
authority in the hands of the governess, home training, and I could not have that tain other children who shall be nameless. 
who otherwise would have been unable to 
discipline the children. 
They were not encouraged to tell tales, 
but if one had a grievance he was allowed 
to tell the parents. 
For instance one day Frank ran to his 
father and said: ‘Daddy, Miss Jones put 
me in the corner this morning.” 
“Did she? What had you done?” 
After some hesitation he said he had not 
studied his lesson properly. 
“Don’t you think you deserved to be 
stood in the corner ?” 
“But, Daddy, I had to look at the bird 
building her nest in the hawthorne tree.” 
It was the custom for the children to 
come into the drawing room on Sunday 
night after the early tea and we had some 
music. The mother played and sang hymns 
with the little ones until their bedtime. 
They were without self consciousness like 
most children and sang very sweetly. 
I don’t know how much these children 
learned from their books as I never heard 
a word about “exams” and being promoted, 
and somehow I didn’t seem to care, for I 
realized that they were learning the lesson 
of life in an admirable manner. 
The fundamentals upon which great 
stress was laid, were obedience and respect 
for their elders, honesty and truthfulness. 
“If any children are thoroughly grounded The Day Nursery 
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TWO HOUSES THAT FIT 


HERE is, after all, no quality in a 

house which is of so much im- 
portance as to have it fit, and it 

must fit not only the site and its 
surroundings, but must also express the conditions of its use, and 
the needs of its owner. Of course for the average lot of the aver- 
age size with the average outlook, there is no necessity of devia- 
tion from a pretty general standard ; most houses must be compact 
because they cannot otherwise come within the limits of the prop- 
erty. Also in most of all our suburbs the question of cost is a 
dominating item; and the expensive portions of a house are its 
walls, roof covering and its foundation. One can readily see that a 


House of Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens, Rose Valley, Pa. 


house thirty feet square has in it nine hundred square feet, while 
a house fifteen by sixty has in it also nine hundred square feet, but 
has one hundred and fifty square feet of outside and foundation 
walls as opposed to one hundred and twenty in the first house. 
Also there is less available space in the long-shaped house than in 
the square one, because the rooms are further apart and more 
area is wasted in the passages between them. Thus the house of 
Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens is of considerable length, but only 
one room deep and in proportion to its area there is in conse- 
quence much less space than in a square or rectangular house of 
the same size; but the exquisite quality of the house could never 
have been obtained in one of other plan; and the rambling and 


By AYMAR EMBURY II 
Architect 


broken outlines, while adding very materi- 
ally to the cost, add still more to its pictur- 
esqueness. It is, above all, a house that fits. 
[ts owner is an artist; and this is‘essentially 
the house of an artist; its grounds are charming and every advan- 
tage which they/ offered was made use of by the architect. The 
plan by its irregular shape demanded an unconventional exterior ; 
had this been worked out in a single material the effect would 
have been almost ridiculous, but the judicious mixture of 
stone, shingles, half timber work and plaster has been so com- 
pounded as to emphasize the salient features, while withdrawing 
attention from those which in form alone were not so agreeable. 


Price & McLanahan, Architects 


Take, for example, the photograph showing the kitchen en- 
trance porch. At the left of the porch we find’a narrowsstone 
wing, partly roofed over and apparently resting on this roof a 
narrower wing of stucco also covered with a slanting. roof. Had 
the materials of the upper and lower portions been alike, the 
employment of the lower roof would have seemed. forced. and 
unnatural and might have led to the feeling that the upper part 
was sitting upon it in a precarious condition of balance liable 
to slide off at any moment, but because of the change in material 
we realize at once that the upper portion is of frame amply 
supported by the stone work below, and no. feeling of instability 
is observable. Again, looking at the photograph of the south 
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The South Front and Part of the Grounds 


front, we find the wing at the extreme right raised a few feet 
above the rest of the house at the second story; as the house 
was designed to accommodate two studios and the light was best 





Pergola and Water Tower 


at this particular portion of the house the studios were placed 
one above the other, requiring a somewhat higher roof than els¢ 
where in the building. Had this wing been constructed of t! 





The Studio Windows 
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teria remainder of the building it would have 


misplaced; the addition of the half 


lifficulty and in place of a defect it is 


iking of the general line of the house. 
the treatment throughout is perhaps 
h of the northwest side in which the 
stone work, the balcony across the 
and quality of the stair tower are 
rth while to notice that this stone 


its appearance upon its rough method 


in color of the material. The natural 


to get things as neat as possible; they 


them what they call “a slovenly job,” 
will reduce the joints to a minimum 
lor. For certain classes of buildings 
correct one; one could hardly imagine 
up in the parti-colored materials of 
posed, but for a country house there 
1 each owner and architect who has 
cturesque will have to fight with the 
result. 
h need be said, the same happy quality 


xterior is apparent in them, and the 





ola and water tower. 


studios, the splendid rough timber 
simplicity of the wall surfaces and 
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admirably to such unconventional 
employed. It is not the type of 
uld do for you, it requires the indi- 
New England sense of neatness. 
f the place requires particular men- 
While a pergola 


1 grape arbor architecturally treated, and 
arbor it does not require any particular 
nes architectural in character it should 
house in general, to the scheme in the 


‘rom somewhere to somewhere else, 
here. JI have a number of times seen 
ct fashion on the grounds, looking 


the middle of an envelope, and destructive 


i € 


re the pergola leads from the house 


just as good to grow vines as it would 


’ 
ina 


and has in addition a real functional 
\ water tower is often a requisite in 
public water supply; too often it is 
mill company and sticks up like a 


»f an otherwise delightful place. Here 


uisite piece of architecture and rounds 


the place as no other item could. ; 
llustrated, while differing very widely in 
ements from the Stephens house, is like it 
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me, 


House of Mr. C. J. Swain, Saranac, N. Y. Scopes & Feustmann, 


Architects 


in suitability to bo 
purpose ; it fits both im 
the surroundings 0 
and the require- 
ments. The mate- ae 
rials are chosen to 
blend as complete- 
ly as possible with 
the heavily for- 
ested country sur- 
rounding it, and 
while the scheme 
is suggestive of 
comfort it is the 
comfort of a camp 
and not of the 
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the body of the eee 
house of shingles. it | td 
The scheme of us- — 
ing undressed logs *FIRSIT* FLOOR PLAN® 
is by no means Mr. Swain’s House 
new, but as a rule, 
they are used in too rough a way to be incorporated into a dwell- 
ing. In this house the ends are neatly finished, not too neatly, 
but not aggressively rough; the logs are not left with dozens of 
little branches sticking out to catch one’s coat, and the arrange- 
ment of the columns and brackets of the piazza is what might 
be expected in a well designed structure of any material, here 
appropriately executed in that most conveniently at hand. The 
front steps are particularly attractive, while the flower boxes 
present to me a complete novelty, whose use seems most desir- 
able to extend. Nor has the design of the house been limited to 
care in detail; the mass is most agreeable, the heavy over-hangs 
cast shadows of precise and just proportions, while the plan with 
the living room which extends up two stories, and galleries across 
both ends leading to bedrooms on the second story, denotes an 
interior not too mannered, nor yet so crude as to be absurd in 
a dwelling house (though it be for Summer use only) of city 
dwellers of to-day. 
These Adirondack camps would seem to present extraordinary 
opportunity for successful design, but in most cases the effort 
has been made to distinguish them as camps at the expense of 
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real requirements of architecture, and their designers have seemed 
to think that in discarding the columns and entablatures of more 
ordered architecture they are at liberty to dispense also with the 
fundamental principles of good design in the mass, plan and win- 
dow treatment of the buildings. 

Here these old inevitable rules have not been forgotten and 
the result is a house fitting, not to a logging camp but to a camp 
of a cultivated man, and the architects, while preserving the 
pleasant freedom from conventionality, which is the basis-of vaca- 
tion life, have not thought it necessary to design a building, ugly, 
uncomfortable and crude. Both the houses seem to me to be as 





Another View of Mr. Swain’s House 


before said, concrete examples of the most essential quality of 
a home—its fitness to the requirements of its inmates, to its pur- 
pose and to its surroundings. 
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THE LIVING ROOM 


How to Decorate and Furnish 


HE living-room should be the easiest 

I of all places in a house to furnish. 

yet the really good living-rooms of 

my acquaintance could be counted 
on one hand. When I think of these rooms 
—less than a half dozen—I am first of all 
impressed by what they do not contain; in 
other words, what their owners have had 
strength of mind enough to leave out. One 
is rather a costly place, two and three rep- 
resent fairly good incomes, and four and 
five are sufficiently inexpensive to point a 
moral. The first room would adorn any 
tale. It is better than many in fiction. 

Other rooms come to mind which are 
charming in part—good fireplaces, or inter- 
esting wall treatments, fine pictures oz beau- 
tiful book bindings, attractive bits of pot- 
tery, or unique old prints. Possibly only 
beautiful outlooks. But each of these places 
has something which mars the effect as a 
whole. One room has a simple, dignified 
fireplace in brick, a wall in neutral plaster, 
a beamed ceiling, a trim of waxed oak, rugs 
of fine old Oriental tone, and a view to 
make enthusiastic the gods. The charming 
mistress of this house covered every avail- 
able space of her rough wall with pictures. 
She hung lace curtains at her casement win- 
dows; she placed a silken scarf on the shelf 
of the big mantel. In the center she put her 
wedding-present clock of Louis XVI de- 
sign, her fragile Tiffany vases, her cut-glass 
rose bowls. The shelf being very long, it 
could hold many things—photographs in 
Rhinestone frames and little easel pictures. 
The fireplace was directly opposite the main 
entrance; it was the first thing one saw. A 
long time after, the view was discovered— 
through the pattern in the lace. 

The room had great possibilities, for the 
architect had made a wonderful foundation. 
He had even designed the fixtures and the 
huge andirons. He had done his best—and 
the mistress had spoilt it all. The room, 
while leautiful in detail, was very ugly in 
its general impression. It is not to be won- 
dered at that architects are sometimes very 
pessimistic about their houses. 

Another room, with white trim and a de- 
lightful old-time paper, was made quite com- 
monplace by mission furniture, and many 
oil paintings in heavy gold frames. A third, 
finished in flat oak of brownish hue and fur- 
nished in oak of charming design, received 
its death-knell in the form of a large-pat- 
terned paper in red poppies. A fourth, ad- 
mirable as to walls, rugs and furniture, was 
so full of “things” that it was almost a 
nightmare. Yet each particular article was 
interesting in itself. A fifth room, this time 
in a collector’s house, was furnished in old 
mahogany of very rare design. Everything 
was old and of undoubted beauty, but the 
impression received was of a museum, not 
a home. A living-room was the last thing 
the place suggested. Three sides of the 
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room were hung in blue plates—so close to 
gether that the paper was almost hidden 
Seven different styles of clocks hung on the 
fourth wall. The fireplace was fitted with 
old appointments, but they had originally 
been intended for a kitchen hearth. The 
fireplace shelf held pitchers of many shapes, 


sizes and colors. On the floor were bedroom 
rugs of braided rags. Collecters were en 
thusiastic about the room, and it was an en 
tertaining place to spend an hour, and 
thankfully leave. 

The chief difficulty with the average liv 


ing-room is that it is far too crowded for 
either comfort or beauty. It must, or should, 
conform to the tastes of the entire house 
hold. It can, therefore, never be made a 
place for the fads and hobbies of one per 
son. Even if an entire family should be 
united in its love for antiques, it would be 
better to use them with discrimination 

though some of the most charming living 
rooms are those which are old-fashioned in 
character: old furniture, old prints, and a 


‘wall treatment in keeping with the furni 


ture. But these rooms in no way suggest 
museums. Every article is put to. use, and 
the atmosphere is one of reserve and sim 
plicity. 
COLOR AND DESIGN 

Color and form play so important a part 
in all decorative schemes that it is needless 
to emphasize their value in a room used so 
continually as is the average living-room. A 
quiet scheme is usually best, unless a house 
in the country is under consideration, when 
a greater latitude is permissible. The more 


neutral the walls and the more restful the 
furnishings, the greater the beauty 
Generally speaking, the most successful 
living-rooms are those which are both rest 
ful and cheerful; restful by reason of a r 


served color treatment, cheerful from sun 
shine and a pleasant outlook. An open fire 
helps immensely in both directions ; it is one 
of the few things both restful and cheerful 
No living-room can afford tomissthis double 
attraction. Other things can be eliminated, 
but not the hearthstone—which almost, not 
quite, atones for many blunders in decora 
tion. 

Many fireplaces are never used, and 
serve little purpose, except to add a certain 
architectural balance to a room. The ar 
chitectural importance must not be under 
valued. It is a tremendous asset, but a plea 
might be put forth for a greater use of the 
opening itself. If the fireplace is never to be 
used, it might as well not be built, and the 
money put into a fine rug or extra books 
Fine rugs and books belong to this roon: 
unless there be a library in the house, when 
the books naturally find a more consistent 
place there. But beautiful rugs are always 


It 


idition, and, if they can be afforded, 
nsive ones. Fine rugs, such as an ex- 
ould choose, pay for themselves many 
s over. And it is well to have assistance 
aking so important a purchase. A few 
iisitely toned rugs will almost furnish a 
making costly adornments unneces- 
Naturally, they must be in the color 
ne. Sometimes Oriental floor coverings 
it blend with certain wall treatments as 
as the craftsman type of rug, but these 
sions are rare. Oriental rugs are 
rming with old mahogany, and usually 
1 old oak. New oak, if on severe mis- 
lines and if placed against a rough- 
stered wall, sometimes calls for some- 
g less refined than Oriental weaves. 
ething more vigorous seems to be 
led to keep everything in scale. 
he walls of a living-room are the first 
gs to consider, for it is the wall treat- 


nt of any room which first grips atten- 


Poor rugs can do a lot of harm, but 
do not annihilate quite as much as glar- 
or weak wall schemes. Architects have 
*d so much in the past decade by pro- 
ng a good setting for the decorators 
t it is a pity to lose any opportunities in 
line. A well-designed wood trim, a side 
of good proportions, windows and 
rs that fit and balance, a simple fireplace, 
shine and ventilation—these are usually 
odied in the modern living-room. So 
h has been done that there is not a great 
left to do. If it is an oak and plaster 
n, it is a pity to do anything to the wall 
nd giving it a simple stain. There is an 
stain on the market which gives excel- 
results on rough plaster. There is 
at-tone”’ which gives to the wall an even, 
utiful tone of velvety texture. For a 
oth surface it is unexcelled. There is a 
at variety of shades and tints, all of 
ich will be of interest to the home 
orator. Where the wall has a rough 
sh, a stenciled decoration is not advised ; 
1 the smoother wall it has many possi- 


ities. Such treatment adds not only a 
ante 


h of variety, but is helpful in working 


t a color scheme. Suppose the walls to be 


ery light brown and the rugs and cur- 


ns of moss green: If a simple stencil in a 
nventionalized motif is used in which 
SS green and one other color are intro- 
ced, the room takes on life and interest 
thout departing in the least from its 
ietness and order—~both essential in a 


m subjected to constant use. There are 
many variations of the plain wall and 
neil idea that many pages could be de- 


‘ted to its possibilities. It is hardly neces- 
ry to say that poor stenciling or too much 
‘nciling is extremely wearisome. One rea- 


why this mode of decoration fell into 


srepute was because for many years it was 


crudely done that no one with any feeling 


r color or design wanted it. Craftsmen here 
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and there realized its value if well handled, 
and set to work to do good things. Now the 
big shops and many of the large firms who 
manufacture wall preparations publish ex- 
cellent designs. The subject is well worth 
the consideration of those who are inter- 
ested in living-room schemes. For those who 
wish a plain wall, vet feel the need of some 
decoration to enliven and add zest, stencil- 
ing is a good thing. 

Oak has been spoken of in connection 
with the plain wall. There are many other 
woods which architects now use in a flat, 
simple way, and the suggestions made for 
oak hold good here. Birch, cypress, gum- 
wood and pine, when properly treated, give 
pleasing results. One of the five success- 
ful living-rooms mentioned had a pine trim, 
walls of neutral plaster, furniture of pine 
stained to match the trim, book cases well 
filled and arranged, with an idea to the color 
harmony —all the soft-toned books in 
greens, browns, and grays together, and a 
small case full of glowing red bindings. All 
the red books of the house were placed here. 
They had proved over-prominent when ar- 
ranged here and there, but together in a 
solid phalanx they were decidedly effective. 

The red books gave the mistress of the 
house an idea. She hunted up chintz in a 
tone like the wall, enlivened with red cocka- 
toos and great branches of green leaves. At 
the casement windows went the lively birds, 
the curtains hung in English cottage style, 
adding color, but only at night covering the 
windows. Two long pine settles were cush- 
ioned in flat pads of leaf green. There were 
pillows of the decorative chintz, where pil- 
lows seemed necessary. Two or three good 
green willow chairs, upholstered in the same 
material, were mixed with the more severe 
pine furniture. The rugs were Oriental ones 
which the wear of fifteen years, with yearly 
washings, had faded to a soft blending of 
colors not unlike the old book bindings. 

The fireplace was used whenever there 
was the slightest provocation. The andirons 
were of iron; the simple electric fixtures 
were also of that metal. There were a few 
interesting old things—a row of quaint color 
prints in black frames over the mantel, its 
sole decoration except a pair of brass can- 
dlesticks. Here and there were a few bits 
of pewter and copper lustre, so placed as 
to give color and interest. The effect was 
charming—and richer neighbors often won- 
dered why the room held so much that was 
attractive when the methods used were 
plainly so inexpensive. 


INEXPENSIVE SCHEMES 


The other living-room of moderate ex- 
penditure was in an old-fashioned house 
looking out on a big yard of the land still 
to be seen in old sections of certain cities. 
Olive green paint was used here, and a 
paper of a deep café au lait color, with a 
lighter ceiling paper. Blue and greens were 
found in generous quantity here; a big rug 
of “velvet Wilton” in soft blue, old blue, or 
Gobelin blue, as one cared to call it, and 
curtains of like color in hand-woven linen— 
the tone that grows more attractive with 
age, taking on a bloom, as it were. The 





plainest of furniture had been painted olive 
green, modern Windsor chairs bought at a 
department store, rush furniture, and one 
home-made settle, all painted, however, by a 
“professional painter,” as smooth, even 
coats of paint are difficult for amateurs. 

Although “velvet Wilton” has an expensive 
sound, it is not nearly so costly as plain 
“Wilton,” as everybody knows who has 
looked through piles of these rugs in hopes 
of finding the right color at a moderate fig- 
ure. Velvet Wiltons are nct so firm nor so 
heavy. The rug in this case was “buttoned” 
to the floor, as all large rugs should be if 
they are not of a thick weave. Inexpensive 
cretonne in blues and greens and coffee 
color added unity to the scheme and was 
used liberally. Square cushions were of this 
material, and the flat upholstery cushions 
of plain green or plain blue. Two large Ger- 
man posters in colors that blended well with 
the room gave a good deal of interest. They 
were framed in broad, flat bands of wood 
stained green, and, while they were not pur- 
chased with any idea of “matching” the 
color scheme, they were by chance very har- 
monious with it. A Norwegian fiord in flat 
blues and greens and grays was shown in 
one, and a Bavarian landscape in greens and 
browns, with a little orange, in the other. 
The orange was so effective that the mistress 
of the room took the hint and kept orange 
flowers in the room when possible. Window 
boxes of nasturtiums were a great addition, 
and after some experimenting and ore or 
two failures, were coaxed to grow most of 
the year. Pink was also found harmonious, 
but it could not be used with orange. 

The actual money spent in this room was 
very little, but the results were admirable, 
because the color question had been so well 
met and the arrangement was so simple. 
This was a real living-room, not a library. 
A small study and book room combined took 
all the books except a few current novels 
and the usual array of new magazines. 

The two rooms mentioned as represent- 
ing fairly good incomes were built up on 
more substantial lines. One was furnished 
in old mahogany, purchased from time to 
time with much loving thought and pleas- 
ure. The setting was that fine one of Colo- 
nial panels, a finely designed mantel, built in 
bookcases of the narrowest possible depth, 
one or two old family portraits in tarnished 
gold frames, a few rare prints, and an ex- 
ceedingly effective lighting scheme. Candles 
were used to a great extent, but the main 
light came from side fixtures of brass with 
dangling prisms and ground-glass shades— 
all new, but accurate in design. 

The second room was oak in finish and 
furniture, with neutral-toned grass cloth on 
the walls; many books, reaching in their 
rather high cases to within fourteen inches 
of a deep oak cornice. The ceiling was 
beamed, and the whole construction was vig- 
orous and sturdy. Above the bookcase and 
against the grass cloth, which was not 
quite gray nor yet quite brown, were placed 
the richly colored: shields of Oxford Uni- 
versity—the shields which travelers some- 
times bring back, but seldom in so perma- 
nent a form. The space above the mantel 
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had three panels, and in each one was an 
etching, sunk into the wall, and framed, as it 
were, by the moldings of the panels. Whis- 
tler, Seymour Hayden and Felix Buhot 
were represented here. This was a room 
full of dignity, of fine sombre tones, bright- 
ened by the shields and by beautiful rugs, 
which were treasured quite as much as the 
books behind latticed panes. 

There was a drawing-zoom in this house 
in old pinks and dull golds and pearl grays. 
Each room served admirably its purpose. 

The costly room has been left to the last. 
It has walls of real Spanish leather, furni- 
ture of seventeenth century cane of finest 
reproduction, showing the well known 
blending of Spanish and Flemish design; 
rugs that gleam like jewels, yet are as sub- 
dued as the leather on the walls. Gold is 
used in this room—the dull gold of old vest- 
ments, and a little of that beautiful faded 
red which goes so well with tarnished gold 
and which is so frequently combined with it 
in old textiles and embroideries. A’ big oak 
table has a covering which once belonged to 
a church collection. There are gleams of red 
and gold elsewhere, not too many of them. 
Old Spanish hanging lamps have been fitted 
with the newest schemes of indirect light- 
ing, and by night the room loses none of its 
color charm. And this statement can be 
made of very few rooms. 

The lighting of a living-room is quite as 
important as its furniture or wall treatment. 
There must be a lighting scheme sufficient 
for the general lumination, and, unless in- 
direct lighting is used, low lights for read- 
ing and writing. In choosing a wall treat- 
ment it is well to take into account how it 
will look by artificial light. Many colors 
attractive by day either flatten out at 
night or grow very dark. Reds and greens 
are particularly disappointing. Neutral 
tones hold their own under both conditions. 
The greens which have a good deal of gray 
in them, the light browns which are also 
grayed—the light coffee tones, the pure light 
yellows, the buffs and amber tones, usually 
hold their own at night. 

Paneled walls are full of beauty at night, 
and where this treatment can be afforded 
none is so satisfactory. 

There are many wall coverings to take 
into consideration; grass cloth stands high 
on the list, having an attractive texture and 
an unevenness of tone which is very desir- 
able. 

There are many wall papers which fit the 
living-room, choice always in favor of quiet 
patterns, unless a Colonial effect be desired, 
when the old-time block designs are full of 
suggestion. If a paper of this type is used, 
no further decoration is needed. 

Where the living-room serves the pur- 
pose of library, drawing-room, and a gene- 
ral family room, it should be simply treated 
as to furnishings and decorations. And a 
plea might be made here to keep it as free 
as possible from the purely useless things. 
The cluttered mantel, the overloaded 
tables, the crowded walls, too often make 
this room a menace to happiness and health. 
It should embody the three Rs—refinement, 
reserve and repose. 


RECENT GERMAN WORK 


DISTINCTIVE DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS 


Dining Room Hallway 
Designed by Karl Bertsch Designed by Paul L. Troost 
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Hallway 
Designed by Paul L. Troost 
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The Munich Restaurant Building at the Brussels Exposition 
Em. V. Leicht, Architect 





A Breakfast Room Alcove in a Woman’s Room 


Designed by Max Lauger Designed by Richard Riemerschmid 




































































T should be the duty of every house- 
holder to know at least the rudiments 
of keeping the house and premises in 
a sanitary state, and it is imperative 

for farmers, dairymen, poultry-keepers, and 
livestock-keepers to know the science of 
sanitation. A leaking drain, an open cess- 
pool, garbage heaps, offensive animal or 
vegetable matter carelessly left exposed are 
likely to contaminate food and milk, besides 
subjecting the stock to unhealthy condi- 
tions. Foods for man readily absorb germs 
and become unfit for consumption when 
stored near an untrapped drain or heaps 
of refuse or manure. 

Many people do not understand the 
meaning, and often use the wrong name, 
when speaking of disinfectants. The term 
is generally used in a wide sense, and in- 
cludes a number of different processes and 
bodies that act in different ways. Disin- 
fectants may be defined as specific poisons 
which destroy the germs of infectious dis- 
eases. Their employment is generally di- 
rected against germs in excreta and cloth- 
ing of patients. As examples of disinfec- 
tants in the narrow sense may be men- 
tioned: Physical agents, heat and sunlight ; 
chemicals, solutions in water of mercuric 
chloride, carbolic (Izal, Jeyes), potassium, 
permanganate, formalin, sulphur dioxide 
and bleaching powder. 

Antiseptics, on the other hand, are bodies 
which are preventive in their action. They 
check putrefaction and decay by retarding 
the growth and activity of micro-organ- 
isms. It follows that any disinfectant in 
weak solution will act as an antiseptic. 

Deodorants are substances which destroy 
or neutralize the unpleasant odors given 
off by organic matter. Chemically, they 
act as powerful oxidizing agents, and in- 
clude such substances as carbolic, perman- 
ganate and formalin. Lastly may be men- 
tioned bodies which prevent the occurrence 
of fermentation, known as antizymotics. 

Of disinfectants proper, one of the most 
useful is heat, applied in the dry or moist 
form. A dry temperature of from 230 
deg. to 250 deg. Fahrenheit may be em- 
ployed for clothing, but cannot be used 
for woolen or leather goods and articles 
which char easily. Steam, on the other 
hand, penetrates into every fibre of the 
clothing, and can be used with perfect 
safety. This method is employed by most 
sanitary authorities, who use a special ap- 
paratus. Boiling for half an hour will de- 
stroy germs in clothing, but is not con- 
venient for larger articles. 

Mercuric chloride (or bichloride) in a 
solution of one ‘part in a thousand will 
disinfect and destroy all forms of life. 
It is a virulent poison, and should be used 
with extreme caution. Carbolic acid 
(Phenol) used in a twenty per cent. solu- 
tion is a powerful disinfectant, but will be 
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found expensive for clothing. Cru r 
commercial, carbolic acid, Izal, Jey 
many others are excellent propt 


drugs for disinfecting drains, dis 
pipes, lavatories, waste receptacles, a 
washing stable floors and channel 

are cheap and easily applied. Dam, 
badly ventilated cellars are made swe nd 
wholesome by sprinkling with one 

They should then be dusted with 
dered charcoal. 

Gaseous disinfectants are now n in 
use. The new preparation of fort 
hyde, or formalin, is even more pow 
than sulphur dioxide, the gas which 1 
duced when sulphur burns in the 
will destroy spores, germs and all +t 
life. The only objection to its ust e 
cost, and the difficulty of obtaining 


concentrated form. It does not d re 


oxide, and consequently is invaluabl 
disinfectant for household use. The 

tary authorities use a special apparatus in 
which solid paraformaldehyde (paraf 

is converted into the gas. This m 
gives excellent results with small 





piggeries, poultry-houses, kennels a1 

with clothing. It is also very useft 
burning in bedrooms to destroy . 
Formalin is not always at hand, and does 
not improve by keeping ; but it may be d 
as a spray, and in this way is an ideal 
infectant. 

Formerly disinfection was obta 
burning sulphur in an open vessel 
erally an iron pot. Sulphur used i is 
way is one of the best of disinfectant t 
is cheap and effective, but is diffi 
extinguish, and tarnishes metals 
ture-frames. The room must be cat 
closed up, and must remain closé 
some hours afterward. Sulphur « S 
are sold in different sizes suitabl 
rooms of ‘different cubic capacit; 
liquid sulphur dioxide is sold for the same 
purpose. Sulphur candles may be 
with advantage for kennels, hen-l 
and empty stalls. 

Bleaching powder depends for 
infectant power on the “available’ 
rine which it contains. It is prepar 


conducting chlorine into a box-like 
ture containing slaked lime spread 
perforated shelves Its oxidizing 
bleaching powers are greatly increas 
acid solution; a little vinegar may, 
fore, be added. i 
best disinfectant for all organic disch: 
such as the sputum of phthisis, typh 
discharges, open cesspools and mid 
foul drains and bins for refuse. Its 
gent odor renders it objectionable fi 
door use and for places used by catt 

Potassium permanganate is a useful 
infectant. The following formula ma 
recommended : 


Bleaching powder i 1e 


Permanganate ....... co TO. | pasts 
Common salt ............ 8% “* 
Acid sodium sulphate.... 25 


This should be dissolved in one thousand 
parts of water. 

The manner in which germs are de- 
stroyed in nature should not be over- 
looked. This destruction of organic life 
is brought about by chemical changes and 
fermentation ; and these processes are con- 
stantly at work in sewage, putrid organic 
matter and carcasses, manure heaps, cess- 
pools, open drains, middens and ash-pits, 
Sunlight, also, is a powerful germicide, but 
in England it is not always to be depended 
upon. Analysis of the sun’s rays by means 
of the spectroscope has shown that the 
blue, violet and ultra-violet rays are the 
only ones which possess germicidal power, 
Again, dry heat is a great purifying agent, 
and exposure for an hour to a temperature 
of 230 deg. Fahrenheit will destroy all 
forms of life. 

The word “antiseptic” is often used 
wrongly for disinfectant. An antiseptic is 
a substance which prevents putrefaction 
and decay, and retards the growth and ac- 
tivity of micro-organisms; for instance, 
salt and sugar act as antiseptics in meat 


and jam. As examples may be mentioned 
boric acid, weak solutions of permanga- 
nate, carbolic acid and, in fact, weak solu- 
tions of all disinfectants. Boric acid is 
very much overrated as an antiseptic; 
germs can live in it, and for outdoor use 
it is too expensive, even if it were effective. 

Another class of bodies may be de- 
scribed as deodorants. Their action is to 
destroy or to neutralize the unpleasant 
odors which are injurious to health and 
charged with dangerous germs. Deodo- 
rants are all powerful oxidizing agents; 
such as permanganate, carbolic, formalin 
and charcoal, and the last not only oxi- 
dizes, but absorbs and condenses many 
foul-smelling gases. It is essential to de- 
stroy the odors arising from garbage and 
other organic matter near houses without 
at the same time destroying their value as 
food for the land. Perhaps the best de- 
odorant, which at the same time increases 
value is burnt dolomite (magnesia lime) 
mixed with charcoal in the proportion of 
eight parts of dolomite to one of charcoal. 
It is very effective for organic waste, es- 
pecially for earth closets, stable refuse and 
vegetable waste heaps. Another simple 
deodorant is fresh pine sawdust; and 
freshly slaked lime also acts well and in- 
creases the value of the material for gar- 
den purposes. Ashes spread on refuse 
heaps will be suitable in emergency as de- 
odorants. Gas-lime is an excellent and 
cheap disinfectant and deodorant; but 
when refuse is treated in this way it should 
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The House of Mr, Alfred C. Clas. 


HE house an architect builds for 
himself always possesses a pecu- 
liar interest. It is seldom a com- 
promise dwelling and, good or 

bad, is an expression of the designer’s own 
ideas. 

From time to time we have illustrated in 
our pages the homes of architects, varying 
in sizes, cost and location. In ‘the accom- 
panying illustrations we show the residence 
of Mr. Alfred C. Clas, of the firm of Ferry 
and Clas, Milwaukee. The pictures reveal 
an exterior of homelike charm, with an un- 
usually attractive setting. How much a 
garden background adds to the architectural 
value of a building is well set forth in these 
illustrations. The “out door” features are 
splendidly handled, and from every point the 
composition is interesting. 

In the first illustration the house is seen 
from below the terrace with a mass of flow- 
ers and shrubs intervening. A gentle slope 
leads to the boathouse, where a picturesque 
approach is afforded to the grounds. One 
illustration gives a view of this building, 


taken from the water, with its sloping roof, 
outside chimney, overhanging balcony, long 


flight of steps, trees and vines. Another 
shows the boathouse from the grounds, and 
at this point it is quite Japanesque in appear- 
ance. Although apparently small, it is suf- 
fiently large to contain a workroom of gen- 
erous dimensions, and of unique and inter- 
esting treatment. The walls are rough cast 
and the sloping ceiling has exposed beams. 
3rick and plaster are combined in a novel 
manner in the fireplace, and the whole room 
makes for broad, simple effects. 

The fireplace is well worth studying. It is 
a type well suited to a work-room, studio, or 
man’s room. The simplicity of the design 
makes a strong appeal. As a bungalow fire- 
place, it has much to offer, both in its pro- 
portions and lighting arrangements. Many 
bungalow fireplaces are oppressively crude, 
too large for the wall and often out of scale 
with the entire house. Built of boulders 
or large field stones, laid with enormous ce- 
ment joints and capped with a shelf a foot 
wide, they demand at least a forty by forty 
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Ferry and Clas, Architects, Milwaukee, Wis. 


apartment. The average bungalow living- 
room is not more than twenty by twenty, 
sometimes not so large. Many designers of 
bungalows are so afraid of over refinement 
that they go to the other extreme. The 
“back to Nature aspect” is well enough in a 
camp, but usually out of tune in a house. 
This fireplace has the force, the simplicity, 
the primitive equalities which are necessary 
characteristics for the real bungalow; for 
far be it from us to hint that such dwellings 
should be fine and smooth and highly fin- 
ished. A certain rustic atmosphere is nec- 
essary. A Colonial mantel in a bungalow 
would strike quite as false a note as a Louis 
XV. chair, and for this reason we applaud 
the fireplace of this illustration, which is 
not in a bungalow at all, but in a boathouse 
on a country estate. 

A good deal could be said about this 
room ; its fine proportions, its well-balanced 
openings, its interesting wood trim and its 
attractive lighting arrangements. 

The house itself is shown from the ter- 
race and from the rear, also through the 
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pergola. Two good bits of detail are the 
terrace, with water beyond, and the terrace 
with approach to the house. The pergola 
picture has all the charm that shrubs and 
vines and a sun dial can contribute, and in 
this case it is considerable. The accesso- 
ries are well designed in every instance and 
give their quota of beauty. The building 
materials aid tremendously in the final re- 
sults. A plastered or stuccoed wall, a ce- 
ment or concrete one, takes lights and shad- 
ows in such a way as to be a big factor in 
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pitched as to make deep shadows, and t 
in turn are beautiful. Mr. Clas’s desig 
a whole, is very harmonious. The 
window treatment gives a picturesque 


ity to the house lhe group of wind 


under the roof, the high, slightly | 
window of the living-room, and the 
paned window of the dining-room 
teresting from within and without 
may be seen from the front views 
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building and also from the plan, the high 
window of the living-room is carried up to 
the second story. This produces a novel 
and interesting scheme inside, and one that 
admits of a rather new treatment. 

The plan, in many ways, is quite out of 
the ordinary. From the terrace one steps 
to the veranda, and from the veranda direct- 
ly into the living-room. Entrance may also 
be made directly to the dining-room. The 
study faces the veranda and gives entrance 
to both the dining room and the living 
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room. The hall problem seems to 
be neatly met on the first story. 

In the beautiful, big living- 
room is a generous fireplace on 
lines as fine as that of the one in 
the boathouse. There is a long, 
settle-like seat, and back of it 
the staircase rises to the upper 
hall. Nearly opposite the en- 
trance to the room, a window 
faces the garden. In the dining- 
room the out-door feeling is 
pleasantly emphasized, for the 
rear porch, the veranda, and a 
garden outlook all combine to 
bring the country into the house. 
The out-door flavor is felt 
throughout the building—and one 
does not have to go outside to 
feel the beauties of the trees, the 
garden and the water. In this 
particular, such a house as Mr. 
Clas has built holds much for 
prospective homemakers, partic- 
ularly those who are planning to 
have a country background, 
whether actual “country” or 
merely a suburb. 

The rise and development of 
the small country house has been 


PERGOLA AND 
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the most successful architectural 
achievement in this country. Big 
country estates we have had in 
one phase or another ever since 
our millionaires felt the need of 
a second residence. Some of these 
have been houses to be proud of, 
and some have not. Very poor 
ideas of what a country resi- 
dence should be were expressed 
in many of these architectural 
ventures. Those erected dur- 
ing the Mansard roof period 
were merely city houses placed ° 
in the center of huge tracts of 
land. A long driveway and 
many trees usually hid the mon- 
strous stone or wooden building. 
A high tower, or possibly a se- 
ries of turrets, pierced the roof 
and soared heavenward. Every- 
thing was designed on a high, 
narrow scheme, as if the land 
were held at a Fifth Avenue 
value. The rooms were so high 
that the decorative schemes of 
the brown stone front were little 
altered. The furniture and fur- 
nishings were also thoroughly 
“town” in character. But well 
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built, so far as methods and 
materials were concerned, were 
all of these houses. The in- 
terior trim alone would build 
innumerable houses of today. 
Around the seventy mark of 
the last century were these 
country mansions. Then came 
the much piazzaed and veran- 
daed frame buildings of the 
eighties. There were first 
and _ second-story piazzas; 
they rose in tiers. These 
dreary places were sort of de luxe edi- 


tions of the country hotel—with less point 
and far less reason for existence. They 
were not at all like a city house. Their 
aim was to be rustic—to be “light and airy” 
and entirely “summery.” They had their 


brief day. Fortunately they were not so 
well built as the type of the previous dec- 
ade. It was hard to destroy the first style by 
fire, but the second frequently went up in 
smoke. They were built in just the right 
manner to be a prey to flames. Unlike the 
Phoenix, they did not rise from the ashes. 
When they were rebuilt they were newly 
built and on totally different lines. 

It was in the nineties thatthe possibilities of 
the country house were realized by ourarchi- 
tects, and the small country house at that. 
All the possibilities were not then grasped ; 
certain features were not even guessed; but 
the movement had begun, and once set in 
motion it rapidly widened. Such a home as 


we have pictured herewith could h 
have been built at that time. Sun dials 
golas, rough-cast construction were 
known then—pergolas as built to-day 
at all. Stucco houses there were and 
fine half-timbered ones, the latte 
Elizabethan in character 
houses of that decade were Colonial in 


sign. In fact, the Colonial house in east 


sections of the country led in popularity 
half-timbered dwelling, following closel; 
English lines, was a type found East 


West, and was, perhaps, the best expon 
of the country house of that day. The Ita 


country house, as we know it, and 
charming adaptations of other old-v 
themes, which the newer school of 


tects are so successful in evolving, had 1 
then arrived. But they were fast approa 


ing. 


Several factors have been important in sh 


ing the country houseas we now knowit 


Many cout 


stand out very clearly. First, 
the growing appreciation of 
the value of a good setting. 
The interest in landscape gar- 
dening has fostered this view- 
point, together with the reali- 
zation that outdoor features 
are just as important as inside 
ones. Second, both clients and 
architects have traveled more, 
and have taken to heart the 
homelike, livable qualities of 
the small house, as found in 
England and on the Continent. The build- 
ing conditions of the present day have had 
their bearing on the situation—and an im- 
portant one. 

The rapid development of concrete and 
kindred materials has made possible many 
things in the way of building, and in the 
country dwelling they have found their 
most successful medium. 

If, as an English architect and critic has 
said, the sky-scraper and the country house 
are our two finest architectural productions, 
we have much to be proud of in both. 
Undoubtedly, the very term “country 
house” is an inspiration to an architect, and 
if he does not make the most of it, it is not 
for lack of opportunities. Such a dwelling 
as Mr. Clas has built for himself embodies 
sanity, simplicity and stability, a necessary 
trio for a successful home. More and more 
such houses will be built as the American 
landowner realizes his opportunities. 
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remain on a heap for a year or more, and 
occasionally be turned over. 

The last class of substances to be dealt 
with is that of the antizymotics. These 
are remedies against fermentation, brought 
about by germs allied to yeast, which at- 
tack dead organic matter, causing it to give 
off offensive odors. The ideal combination 
of disinfectant, antiseptic, deodorant and 


antizymotic, which will destroy the acti 


agents of many diseases, and at the 
time be harmless, has yet to be discovere 
The necessity for disinfecting all 
ganic refuse is of the utmost import 
to mankind. These refuse heaps are 
breeding-places of flies, and flies are 


carriers of specific diseases from place 


place, examination of the feet, bodies 
wings of flies having shown that 
carry numbers of germs of infectious 
eases. They may settle on a patient 


fering from scarlet fever and then visit 
the milk of an infant; or they may go 
straight from a cesspool to the cream as 
it stands on the table. It is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance that flies should be 
prevented from having access to food ; aid 
as many as possible should be destroyed. 
since one fly or bluebottle killed one year 
means a brood less in the next. “Infinite 
torment of flies” is still one of the greatest 
of plagues; and will be until this plague is 
stayed by greater cleanliness. 
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The Second of a Series of Articles on Furniture Accessories 


enteenth century with that of French 

design of the corresponding period, a 

great difference in workmanship will 
be noted. Not alone in the treatment of the 
wood, but in all the details which make for 
grace and comfort, French designers were 
far ahead. It is interesting to trace outside 
influences and to see how they shaped and 
developed the work of English furniture 
makers. Sometimes the British craftsman 
was very Flemish, sometimes quite Dutch, 
occasionally extremely French, and, at rare 
intervals, plain English. Yet if we look care- 
fully into the designs which seem entirely 
English, foreign touches will be found here 
and there, but so slight as to be scarcely 
noticeable. 


Elizabeth’s reign appears on the surface 
to be wholly British, and, so far as fur- 
niture is concerned, it is far more so than 
either the preceding or succeeding period— 
yet Flemish influence lurks in the corners 
of the great court and living cupboards, and 
is tucked away in many of the chairs. As 
has been said before, Elizabeth was ex- 
tremely fortunate in much of the handicraft 
associated with her name. It is sturdy and 
vigorous, and if lacking in refinement itmore 
than makes up by a certain rude simplicity, 
which at this late day greatly pleases us. 

Judged by modern standards, most of this 
furniture must have been very uncomfort- 
able. We wonder, in looking at the great 
cupboards and presses, the massive bed- 
steads and huge chairs, how people managed 
to be comfortable, even in the most primi- 
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Upholstered Chair About 1655—Early Louis 
XIV Period 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


Author of 
‘*Historic Sty.es in Furniture’”’ 


tive meaning of the word. The big wains- 
cot chairs, unadorned by upholstery of any 
kind, and so high in the seat as to suggest 
real discomfort, do not invite close com- 
panionship. The cushions and pads which 
made these unwieldy articles endurable have 
not been preserved, and time has also made 
away with the footstools which were once 
an accompaniment of every chair. Likewise, 
the stools or forms which in many house- 
holds were the only seats, have for the most 
part met oblivion. If only people of means 
could afford the big wainscot chairs, as 
many furniture authorities tell us, they could 
of course afford the necessary accessories to 
make them comfortable, and first on the list 
were the cushions and pads of leather, of 
embroidery and other costly stuffs, men- 
tioned in THE House BeautiFut for De- 
cember. These cushions go back to a very 
early origin, and continued down through 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods, until 
upholstery, in the modern: sense, was quite 
universal. When the upholstered chair be- 
came a real English product, furniture 
making had passed through its heavy, mas- 
sive stages and was approaching the grace- 
ful lines of the eighteenth century. Spain 
and France had long known the upholstered 
chair, and both countries had much to teach 
English craftsmen, who seem to have been 
extremely slow in learning the simplest les- 
sons in these matters. Spanish chairmakers 
were using leather with great skill in the 
sixteenth century—not in the form of cush- 
ions, but as a permanent part of the frame- 
work. Leather was one of Spain’s great 
products. It was quite natural to make gen- 
erous use of it. Still, the completeness with 
which her craftsmen handled it shows how 
fully they grasped its possibilities. Spanish 
designers were turning out beautiful work 
when English chair makers were clinging 
to their heavy designs in wood, and even be- 
fore the French had much to their credit in 
this line. 

The fine leather chair marked “sixteenth 
century” is of Spanish origin, and a thor- 
oughly typical piece. It belongs to a valu- 
able collection of continental furniture now 
in the Metropolitan Museum. It is an im- 
portant example of chair construction, inas- 
much as its high seat and comparatively low 
back are characteristic of the late sixteenth 
century all over the continent. Many Italian 
chairs are built on this plan, and during 
Louis XIII.’s reign this pattern was quite 
common in France. At first it was uphol- 
stered, later the seat was covered,andtoward 
the end of the Louis XIII. period it bore an 
upholstered back and seat, and was usually 
embellished with fringe. Fringe foundits way 
rather late to England. It was liberally used 
in Charles II.’s reign, and was a favorite 
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addition to the high-back upholstered chair 
of the time of William and Mary. By this 
date, furniture makers in England were 
quick to seize the best of French and Dutch 
innovations, and to turn them to great ac- 
count. Charles was quite French in all his 
tastes, and under William and Mary it was 
quite natural that the best Holland had to 
give should be within easy grasp. 

The seventeenth century in England is a 
very fascinating one to the lover of furni- 
ture. Elizabeth’s declining years began the 





Leather Chair of the Sixteenth Century 


century. Under James I. there were few 
changes ; under Charles I there were many. 
With this turbulent reign we have the mid- 
Jacobean period; the true Jacobean if we 
call Charles II. handicraft Stuart, and limit 
the adjective Jacobean to James I. and 
Charles I. With Cromwell’s supremacy 
there was a halt in all the arts, and when 
royalty again came into power a great leap 
in handicraft took place. 

The Cromwellian period cannot be ig- 
nored. It produced a few admirable things, 
and had conditions been more favorable, 
there would probably have been a steady 
advance in design. 

The corresponding years in France were 
ones of great artistic activity. Louis XIV. 
was in the heyday of his powers, and his 
influence was felt in all lines—in the lace 
industries, in the porcelain works at St. 
Cloud, and especially in furniture making. 
This was the time of André Charles Boulle 
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and his marvelous designing, and of the 
beginning of many furniture guilds and 
organizations. La Brun was directing the 
Gobelin factory, and Colbert, the King’s 
able minister of finance, was fostering the 
smallest industry, so that the coffers of 
France should be enriched as much as 
possible. Flanders, Belgium and Italy had 
long profited by commercial intercourse 
with France, but so successful was this fos- 
tering of home products that thousands 
were saved. And in proportion that France 
gained the othercountries lost. Especially did 
the lace makers of Flanders and Belgium 
lose under Colbert’s management. Genoa 
velvets, Venetian brocades, and other sump- 
tuous Italian stuffs lost favor. Bouvais, Au- 
busson, and Gobelin weaves replaced them 
to large extent. Yet the upholstery on the 
beautiful armchair of the Louis XIV. period 
is very Italian looking. It is certainly Italian 
in design. A greater contrast could hardly 
be found than between this fine piece of fur- 
niture and a Cromwellian chair. The lux- 
ury-loving Louis and the iron Protector 
are not more unlike. Indeed, the chairs 
seem to be a perfect reflection of the two 
men. It is a pity that both cannot be 
shown, for they make a most interesting 
comparison. But it is far easier to find 
French examples of this date than English. 
A great deal of English furniture was de- 
stroyed. In fact, there are a dozen pieces of 
furniture of Charles II.’s reign in existence 
to one of Cromwell’s time. 

Charles came to his throne with the mem- 
ory of Louis XIV.’s court indelibly stamped 
on his mind. Its luxury, its beauty, its ex- 
travagance were soon to be reproduced in 
miniature. Handicraft in all lines received a 
decidedly French impress. Even the gar- 





Leather Chair of the Late Louis XIV Period 


dens of England were remodeled to con- 
form to La Note’s wonderful landscape ef- 
fects at Versailles. One or two old Stuart 
gardens remain to show this interesting, if 
artificial, infusion of French fountains, par- 
terres, and formal flower beds. 
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The French chair is well encased in lea- 
ther, but the English specimen has merely a 
covered seat. There is no basis for a com- 
parison in design except in point of date, 
From this time on, in England, the chair 
with the upholstered back went rapidly out 

f fashion, except in great high-back, arm 
affairs, such as “Wings” and kindred pat- 


Queen Anne Chair—about 1710 


terns. Chippendale and the later cabinet 
makers gave great distinction to this type, 
and American furniture makers were also 
successful in treating its huge proportions. 
But the seventeenth century side chair found 
little favor with Georgian designers— 
though it lingered during Anne’s dozen 
years of power. Dutch motifs persisted until 
about 1740, but by that date they could 

h hardly be recognized as “William and 
Mary.” The vigorous rendering that the 
bandy leg, the ball and claw foot, the shell 
knee, and the fiddle back received at the 
hands of the designers of the early eight- 
eenth century is too well known for empha- 
sis here. It is when a chair like the late 
Louis XIV. one is examined that the beauty 
)f contemporaneous work in England is ap- 
preciated—just as the greater charm of 
French designing is felt when the English 
chair of the mid-seventeenth century is held 

up for comparison. 

Thus each country had periods when it 
excelled the other. French influence in Eng- 
land waxed and waned, sometimes improv 
ing, sometimes marring. With Chippendale 
and Sheraton it was at best a doubtful bene 
fit, except when the Louis XVI. style took a 
firm hold on Sheraton. When he followed 
the Empire style, in the later years of his 
life, he lost his exquisite simplicity and did 
his least worthy designing. Likewise, when 


(Continued on page 64.) 














A COBBLE-STONE FARM STABLE 


the idea that buildings should derive 

so far as practicable, their parts 

from local material fitting as well as 
they may into their environment. It has 
seemed to me, too, that there is a sorrowful 
lack of courage and initiative among build- 
ers of things; that in America few dare to 
build as they wotld like, possibly few give 
enough thought to construction of things 
to know what and how they would really 
like to build. The result is unfortunate. 
The town architect with his rule and his T- 
square sometimes perpetrates hideous out- 
rages upon the innocent fields, or else the 
country carpenter, unadvised, builds a 
wooden box. 

Certain facts stood out strongly in one 
instance. First, and foremost, we needed 
shelter for three cows and two horses, 
with a stall for a visitor’s use, shelter for 
two vehicles and a shed where we could 
“hitch up” in stormy weather, or where a 
horse and vehicle could stand in the shade 
on a hot day. We needed storage for 
enough hay to feed the animals for seven 
months, storage for bran and a room where 
a man could sleep. 

For materials we had in a pit near by 
an abundance of sand and gravel, so inter- 
mixed that it made good concrete by the 
addition of Portland cement and water, a 
good many cobble stones that 
could be gathered up from the 


] HAVE long been in sympathy with 


By JOSEPH E. WING 


height for admitting vehicles, this put it at 
eight feet in the clear. The width to make 
convenient stalls, with passages behind and 
in front of them, would be 16 feet in the 
clear, the walls a foot thick would make the 
building 18 feet wide, outside measure, and 
the stalls themselves, with carriage room, 
would make the length 41 feet. 

“We won't pay any attention to appear- 
ances in the thing, but make it fit our needs 
and see how it will look, then,’’ we decided. 
In order to give plenty of storage above 
we made the floor joists project a foot on 
each side, that the upper story was 20 feet 
wide. In order to shelter a stairway go- 
ing up at the end, outside, we added to its 
length 4 feet. It was evident that 6 feet 
was high enough for the story at the eaves, 
since under it then could walk a tall man. 
In designing the roof the curve at the eaves 
was added because tiles, or shingles, reach 
out farther when placed nearer horizontally, 
and are less in the way of doors and win- 
dows, less obstructing light. Thus a given 
number of tiles will be more effective on 
a roof with a curved eave than if the roof 
is straight. The extra labor in making the 
curve is but nominal, short- rafters are 
spiked onto the side of the long ones to 


give the projection, and by a little care in 
putting on the sheathing the curve is secured. 

Cobble stones were not needed in a plan 
of strictest economy, but after all they 
saved expense, since the space that they oc- 
cupied holds no Portland cement, and or- 
dinary concrete walls are unsightly, these 
cobblestones faced ones would need no af- 
ter treatment. The porch was the one lux- 
ury, and it seems only fitting, and is really 
an economy, since it makes shelter for a 
runabout buggy and saves spoiling one’s 
clothes harnessing up when it rains. 

The covering of cedar shingles on the 
walls was economy since it made paint un- 
necessary. The use of tiles on the roof 
makes it probable that that roof will not 
need repairs for at least 100 years, and so 
is a real economy, especially as the tiles 
cost us but $6.00 per square, and were laid 
on more rapidly by far than shingles would 
have been. 

The manner of building the walls was to 
utilize the wood for the superstructure in 
making the forms, which was so effectively 
done that no stick of timber had to be pur- 
chased that did not ultimately find its place 
in the building. Forms for walls 12 inches 
thick were. made, the cobblestones laid in 
with some care, next the outer face, and 
moist, rather plastic concrete thrown back 
of the stones and churned rather energeti- 

cally with little bits of board to 





fields, and on _ neighborhood 
farms more could be secured. 
We had oak that could be sawn 
for framing, and at our lum- 
ber yard were plenty of cedar 
shingles from Washington. 
Red tiles, too, were made in a 
state not too far away to be 
assembled for our use. 

The plan seemed a simple 
thing enough, the floor plan 
must fit the stalls and the car- 
riage room. The height of 
the lower story would naturally 
be governed by the desirable 


agitate it and work it in be- 
tween the stones. Boys laid in 
most of the stones. Four days’ 
labor sufficed to erect the walls 
and the use of about 30 yards 
of gravel and as many barrels 
of cement. The cobblestone 
work in fact proved to be ridi- 
culously cheap, though that was 
what had seemed to us the ex- 
travagant part of the whole 
construction. The inner faces 
of the walls are of smooth con- 
crete, of course. Later they 
will be whitewashed to. make 











(Continued on page 64.) 
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may be unaware that a certain 
room is restful because of its per- 
fect proportions, but we fre- 
quently appreciate how persist- 
ently an ugly picture can get 
upon one’s nerves and realize the 
possibility of being driven nearly 
to distraction by a badly designed 
wall-paper. Indeed, our spirits 
almost always rise or fall upon 
entering a room as we are im- 
pressed by its harmonious or dis- 
cordant arrangement. 

Interior decoration, therefore, 
cannot be neglected without 
largely affecting both our conve- 
nience and happiness. A house is 
not a home unless it agreeably 
reflects its owner’s individuality, 
and expresses not only his sense 
# of comfort, but his loveof beauty. 
‘ To begin with, a scheme of deco- 
ration must be adopted which the 
owner can afford to carry out to 
By its logical conclusion. Every de- 
tail should be in keeping with 
the whole, Spinning-wheels and 
warming-pans are no more inap- 
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selves with or without our knowledge. 


propriate in an elegant drawing-room than ingly free to choose any style we | 
gilded Louis XV furniture appears in acot- English, French, Japanese, Art Not 
tage. Perfection demands consistency. 

Formerly tradition made such consistency and still more difficult to carry out su 
comparatively simple. Until the present fully except as the result of careful 
century each period had its distinctive fash- and long experience 


We question. But at present we are bi 


A Georgian Nursery—Designed at the Coventry Studios 


or Indian. The choice is difficult t 
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Writing Room in the Otsego Hotel 
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HOW TO SIMPLIFY INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


HE importance of our environment By For the inexperienced the safest course 

} and its influence on our lives can ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS » adopt is to get advice from a profes- 
hardly be over-estimated. Our sional decorator or to stick to severe sim- 
immediate surroundings are con- ions in furniture, and they are fol | plicity. Only a well-built and well-propor- 

stantly reacting upon our sub-conscious according to one’s station without h tioned house, however, can stand this treat- 


ment, as only a well-cut gown can appear 


to advantage without being fur- 
nished with frills or ruffles. 
Great simplicity distinguishes 
many of the most _ beautiful 
houses furnished recently. All 
the living-rooms on the main 
floor are similar in style and have 
their walls finished in the same 
monotone. For this purpose gray, 
grayish-blue, bluish-green or 
fawn color produce the best re- 
sults. Another quiet color is 
chosen for the bedroom walls, or, 
as I prefer, they are left white 
with the plaster slightly rough. 
Walls thus treated are considered 
chiefly as a background for fur- 
niture and pictures. More posi- 
tive coloring can be introduced 
into the rugs, the coverings of 
the furniture and the ornaments. 
The curtains can be of white 
muslin, linen, raw silk or pongee, 
so that the light can shine 
through them more or less with- 
out risk of their fading. The floor 
should be decidedly darker than 
the walls and covered with rugs 


of rich but unobtrusive colors. A good 
motto to adopt for house furnishing is 
“Tout bien ou rien”—do nothing rather 
than strike a false note. 

Unfortunately, with the best of inten- 
tions it is hard not to go astray or to give 





up in despair when we attempt 
to materialize our ideas. At the 
end of a long day’s shopping the 
ideal is apt to drop out of sight 
and we are desperate enough to 
fall easy prey to the’shopkeeper’s 
wiles and accept an unworthy 
compromise. Generally we have 
leisure to repent, but often we 
cannot afford to begin overagain. 

The surest results can be ob- 
tained with the least amount of 
wear and tear by going straight 
to an interior decorator. Good 
ones are no longer rare, and their 
shops should contain the pick of 
the best that the market affords 
at the lowest possible prices. 

For instance, at a place like the 


The Attractive Drawing Room in the Otsego Hotel 











seeing picturesof rooms designed 
in various styles and examples 
of the furniture, etc., of the cor- 
responding period. If you find 
nothing there which is exactly 
what you had in mind, a compe- 
tent designer will make a special 
sketch to show an arrangement 
peculiarly adapted to your par- 
ticular needs. Such a picture 
helps ore to see how a room 
would look when completed far 
better than it could be imagined 
from a description in words, 
Mrs. Davidge has succeeded 
in making almost any kind of a 
habitation liveable. Perhaps her 
best known achievement is the 
interior of the Otsego Hotel, in 


Coventry Studios, which have Study for Grill Room at Hotel Kirkwood, in which the Treatment New York. The accompanying 
recently been opened by Mrs. is Simple and Vigorous. The Beamed Ceiling and Old Oak Furni- photographs give an idea of the 
Mason Davidge in New York, ture are Well Adapted to the Atmosphere of Such a Room. De- quiet distinction of the Jacobean 
your ideas can be developed by signed by the Coventry Studios (Continued on page 64) 








Ball Room in the Otsego Hotel 
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Bedroom—Executed by the Coventry Studios 


drawing-room and of the charming writing- 
room or the gay-looking ball-room in the 
French style. The woodwork is artificially 
colored by a new process. 


THE HOUSE 
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A COBBLE-STONE FARM STABLE 
(Continued from page 61.) 

the stable, light, and in a measure sanitary. 

The columns were laid up in a very sim- 
ple form, no stones being laid in the cor- 
ners; the concrete there gives protection 
against knocks from wagon wheels. The 
chimney is made with same mould, which 
is 24 inches square, there being an 8-inch 
tile in the middle of the chimney to make 
‘the flue. 

The ‘red cedar shingles took a beautiful 
tint with a coat of raw linseed oil. The 
doors and window frames were also oiled, 


with a little stain to match the oil. 


‘It was a real joy to build the structure. 
The lads, three of them, helped old grand- 
father made the doors. It grew, day by 
day, under our hands, aided by two neigh- 
boring country carpenters—we knew that it 
was ours, came from us, grew out of our 
own needs, our own fields, our own ideals. 
And it cost us altogether less than $500. 
It should endure, with slight repair, for 500 
years; the walls for double that time. As 
will be seen by the illustrations, the design 


worked out well and with 
picturesque simplicity 
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EARLY UPHOLSTERY 
(Continued from page 60.) 


Chippendale adopted his Louis XV. man- 
ner, his work declined in strength and 
beauty. But during the seventeenth century 
the influence of both French and Flemish 
craftsmen was very helpful, and so it was 
with * Spanish «schemes, which usually 
reached England by way of France. 
Charles II’s queen was Spanish, and it 
is possible that the mingling of Spanish and 
Flemish motifs seen in so much of the cane 


work of his reign may be indirectly 
her. The relations between Flandet 
Spain were very close at this time, and 
Spanish things are very Flemish and 
Flemish things quite Spanish. Thi 
sion in English design gave a certain 
ness and grace which are not found 
earlier handicraft of the century. F1 
time, however, of Henriette Marie’s 
to England, as the Queen of Charles | 
niture gradually lost its cumberson 
portions. It did not approach the g1 


Charles II.’s time; it had none of the r- 


UL 


tains a charming little picture, the work of 
an artist. 

The nursery, shown in the illustration, 
proves how well this style of furniture is 
adapted to a simple room. Even the baby’s 
bath-tub is in keeping. 

The Coventry Studios owe their name te 
he fact that Mrs. Davidge’s ancestor, Sir 
Thomas Potter, knighted by Queen Eliza- 
beth and Mayor of Coventry, England, re- 
ceived these honors because of his success 

sadyer. Blue yarn, the basis of the home- 
spun clothing worn at this period required 
a fast color warranted not to crock. Thomas 
Potter's yarns were so supremely enduring 
that “True as Coventry Blue” became a 
by-word now commonly contracted to 
“True Blue.” 








y which marked most of the William and 
\Mary output—very large, considering the 
brevity of the reign—but it had a certain 
something which placed it above the work 

| the men who labored under James I. and 
his great predecessor, Elizabeth. Van Dyck’s 
long visit to England is credited with being 

y helpful in adding certain refinements 
to English life. His relation to the royal 
y was similar to that of Holbein in 
Henry VIII.’s reign, an interesting and pic- 

iresque association in both cases. However 
this may be, a comparison of James I. and 
Charles I. furniture shows a decided ad- 
vancement in favor of the latter. Many 
Elizabethan and early Tudor motifs persist- 
ed, particularly in cupboards, presses, bed- 
steads, and other large household articles, 
Chairs of all times responded to changes in 
design very quickly and with less of that 
perpetual overlapping of styles. 

Fringe seems to have been immensely 
popular with continental upholsterers, and 
fairly so in England. The chairs of. the 
Louis XIII. period and early Louis: XIV. 
are ‘liberally fringed, and added consider- 
ably ‘to the cost. But fringe went out with 
the seventeenth century, and it was a long 
time before it came back again. Victorian 
furniture makers had a great liking for it, 
and most of the pseudo-Gothic chairs -were 
fringed to the limit. 

James II. chairs were somewhat: fringy; 
high, narrow backs, with a border of carved 
woodwork around a long upholstered panel; 
an upholstered seat outlined with fringe; a 
curved X brace connecting four rather 
slender legs. The James II. period has 
scarcely had its share in the annals of sev- 
enteenth century furniture making. James’ 
short reign, sandwiched in between that of 
Charles II. and that of William and Mary, 
usually gets scant mention. Yet it was re 
sponsible for beautiful cane work and seve 
ral interesting types of furniture. It has 
been overshadowed by the interesting and 
very important Charles II. period and by the 
extremely picturesque and varied William 
and Mary epoch. James, it will be remem 
bered, married Mary of Modena. A good 
deal of the upholstery of his reign has a.de 
cided Italian effect. 
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Air must be driven out, and 
kept out, if a Steam Heating 
outfit is to doits best work. Air 
and steam, like oil and water, do not mix. 

Air sneaks into the radiator through ordinary A 


valves, and stops circulation of steam the = 
alae te shoal aig > Focal 6 Banas illustration shows the graceful lines of 
tie ip paavais ceap secean aneteeteiiee- our Grosvenor type of Enameled Iron Bath. 

This is but one of many which your plumber. 
can show you—either from his own stock of 


There is just one way to stop this fuel waste— 

l by keeping air out of radiators and piping with 
Mott fixtures or from our Catalogue which he 
has on file. 











Vacuum 
NORWALL vaives 
They keep air out of the system, and insure 


full heating value of radiators, and with far 
less coal burned. 


Water, when open to the atmosphere, must be heated 
to 212 degrees before it can boil, but without air in 
the radiators or piping, water boils at 170 degrees, 
which enables you to get heat from your fuel even 
when the fi:e lags or when the fire is banked. This 
represents a large saving in fuel, 
usually 15¢ to 20¢ (many users 
save as high as 40%). 
NORWALL Vacuum Air Valves 
and NORWALL Packless Radi- 
ator Valves when fitted to your 
radiators in place of the ordinary 
valves enable you to 
steadily keep the radi- 
ators hot and working. 
Made solely of brass 
—will not wear out. 
Never need adjusting 
t be ed 
with by ir responsible 
pers sons. 
Send for free book, “New Aids to Ideal 
Heating,” of much value to owners 
and tenants. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write to Dept. 5 CHICAGO 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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If building or remodeling a bathroom our booklet, 
MODERN PLUMBING, is of great suggestive value. 
It contains illustrations of 24 bathrooms equipped with 
Mott’s Imperial Solid Porcelain and Enameled Iron 
fixtures; and suggests where each can be used to the 
best advantage. These. bathrooms range in cost from 
$74 to $3,000. In addition there are helpful hints 
on tiling and decoration. 












Sent on request with 4c. to cover postage 
THE 3 . MOTT IRON WoORKS BRANCHES: Boston, Chicago, Phila- 


delphia, Detroit. Minneapolis, Wash- 
ington, St. soute New Or leans, 
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HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 


AND HOW TO KNOW THEM 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 
OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. Price $1.60 Net. Postage 14 Cents Extra 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY - 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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HE variety in a cup and saucer collection 
comes as a surprise to those who have 
merely thought of cups as cups and saucers 
as saucers. Not only in range of color and pat- 
tern, but in the outlines themselves the diversity 
is remarkable. There are cups like bowls, and 
cups like mugs, and cups like miniature barrels; 
there are low cups and high cups, those with han- 
dles and those without; those that are solid in 
color and those that have but a line of decoration, 
those that are black and those that are white, 
those that are quite plebeian like old printed crock- 
ery and those that are of the very aristocracy of 
china, as the Chelsea-Derby and Sévres specimens 
ofour illustrations. Noth- 
ing more charming in 
decoration could be imag- 
ined than the Chelsea- 
Derby pieces or more 
graceful in shape. As 
rare examples of quite 
a different order the 
Sévres cups are splendid 
achievements. These 
straight-lined little ar- 
ticles with their powder 
blue, rose du Barry and 
emerald green grounds are a marked contrast 
to the delicately fluted and exquisitely decorated 
English specimens. Possibly the Sévres cups 
are more valuable, though this statement admits 
of an argument—for the other group represents 
the best work of the famous Chelsea and 
Derby merger—that fascinating period when 
the Chelsea element made itself keenly felt, 
and when this same Chelsea influence was 
still tinged with Bow impressions. In looking 
at the double row of cups, it will be seen that 
small sprays of flowers, tiny borders and other 
Bow motifs are represented, yet the whiteness of 
the china and its .extreme thinness are entirely 
characteristic of Chelsea. These lovely cups and 
saucers are in the Metropolitan Museum, as are 
also the Sévres pieces, and few collectors could 
hope toown such. Still it is possible occasionally to 
find old Chelsea cups and saucers and those of 
Sévres. Imperial Sévres—made during the pe- 
riod of the French empire—may be found occa- 
sionally, and not long ago six cups and saucers 
of vivid empire green with small medallion por- 
traits of Josephine were put up for sale at a pub- 
lic auction. The interest in the pieces was so 
slight that they were withdrawn and later: sold at 


“private sale, but at a comparatively small price. 


he green was intense, so much so that they 
“killed” everything else in china, and the fact 
that they were in almost perfect condition made 
even experienced collectors a little bit skeptical. 
The Napoleon mark on the base of each cup was 
almost startling in its freshness, while Josephine’s 
rosy countenance looked as if painted yesterday. 
Yet the cups were genuine and when it was too 
late, several people realized that an unusual op- 
portunity had been lost. Empire green they ad- 
mitted was always vivid, and the fact that the 
specimens were in beautiful condition merely 
showed that they had been as properly taken care 
of as their value warranted. This surprising 
freshness, which many old pieces have, has puz- 
zled many an expert. Few forgeries in china have 
this beguiling new look. They look old in every 
sense of the word and it is this extremely antique 
appearance that should count against them. Had 
the charming green Sévres been of an olive tint, 
had the backgrounds of the medallions been ivory 
color instead of pure white, had the Imperial 
crown and the Imperial monogram been scratched 
or blurred, or if Josephine had been pallid in- 
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Sévres Cups and Saucers, Metropolitan Museum. 


stead of rosy, then the lovely cups m 
been questioned. 

Empire Sévres must placed by 
certain English wares of strong tone, it 
mix well with things of more delicate 






needs its own particular corner where it 
hold its own. 

The cups and saucers of the average coll 
will scarcely be of Sévres. Possibly a few 
mens of Chelsea and Derby will be included 
order to make the sequence complete, ther« 


be an example of Bow, of Chelsea, of Derby 
Chelsea-Derby, of Crown Derby, of Blue 
and in order to bring the group down to m 


times, a cup and saucer from the present 
factory. Modern pieces are often very 


but they naturally do not have the charm « 
china. 
Worcester cups and saucers may be foun 





may easily be secur 


much hunting; in fact, 
a high price shop. W 


order is placed witl 


takes on so many forms and guises that a1 
of cups and saucers would be needed to g 
adequate idea of the ware. First would 


blue and white specimen made during D1 
connection with Worcester—with its fout 
to speak correctly. This blue and white 


saucer would be so Chinese in character 
mark on the base the cup would alone 
vince, unless early Worcester was a veri 
ware. Worcester of the Wall period 
oriental in design, outline and color that 
amusing stories are told of its introducti 
London. Dr. Johnson, it is said, was 





Cups and Saucers of Chelsea-Derby, Metropolitan Museum. 


vinced that it was an English product 
beautiful vase was broken, in order to shoy 
that the foundation was-not of Chinese cla 
course, Worcester did not have the hardn 
Chinese porcelain nor any of the real | 
properties. 

Dr. Johnson, whose love for old china 
him to.many absurd lengths, was quite 


vinced and he admitted the clevernes 


. 


CUPS AND SAUCERS 


deception. A mandarin cup and saucer 
uld be a charming example of Worcester, 
epresenting a famous phase of the celebrated 
blue and white era. After Dr. Wall’s death other 
standards of taste prevailed at the factory, and 
the blue and white ware took on a different as- 
pect. In the beginning the groundwork was 
white and the decoration in blue; later, when the 
Sévres porcelain works exerted a wide influence 
in England, blue backgrounds and white decora- 
tions became popular. It would be interesting to 
have a specimen of both—if the cup-and-saucer 
pocket book permitted. “Worcester scale” 
formed the foundation of many lovely tea sets, 
including the accompanying cups. Such specimens 
may be found in English collections and may be 
seen in great variety in the big London shops. 
Also in the high-priced antique shops of this 
country, particularly if closely in touch with Lon- 
don, fine examples of pink, salmon and blue scale 
may be secured. Usually there are “reserves” of 
white (oval or fan shaped, as the case may be), 
decorated with birds and flowers of most brilliant 
coloring and embellished with softly polished gold, 
Such cups and saucers are almost too fine for an 
\merican collection. The other things cannot 
live up to them, and, like the Imperial Sévres, 
they must have their own corner. This separating 
to the four points of a room or house would not 
suit the usually American owner of old china, 
He likes everything in a heap, so to speak; shelves 
crowded with everything under the sun, or cup- 
boards fairly bursting with his possessions. Cups 
and saucers do not take kindly to this miscel- 
laneous treatment, far less so than bowls or 
pitchers. Cups with handles seem to’ be on a dif- 
ferent plane from those without, and the real 
porcelain pieces, such as have been caries can- 
not be mixed with heavy wares, and*those strong 
in color are too assertive for delicate specimens— 
and so it is well to build a large house before tak. 
ing up the cup and saucer fad. It takes active 
possession once acquired—and it becomes the 
more insidious on account of the “practical and 
useful” atmosphere that hangs over every speci- 
men. 

The fancy is appealed to by the thought that each 
cup and saucer could 
be used; that under 
certain circumstances the 
whole collection might be 
mustered out to grace a 
patriotic or other inter- 
esting occasion. Such 
Sévres and  Chelsea- 
Derby cups as are illus- 
trated would make won- 
derful after-dinner coffee 
cups, but the nervous 
strain as to what happens 
might mar the pleasure 
of using. The cups of 
Worcester scale are 
usually made with han- 
dies and are found in 
both tea and coffee sizes. 
The early blue and white 
Worcester was made 
when the handleless cup 
was in use in England. To have added a handle 
would have made them too un-oriental to have 
passed for Chinese. When Dr. Wall founded the 
pottery works which were to take such high rank 
in ceramic annals, he had no other motive in view 


than to cope with the Chinese trade, which in blue ~ 


and white ware was assuming alarming propor- 
tions. As his venture progressed and took on a 
measure of success, which in his most optimisti¢ 
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‘Right Pressure 


For Skyscraper or Cottage 


Whether the problem be to supply 
greater pressure for high buildings, or 
running water for farms and suburban 
residences, it can be easily solved at 
a surprisingly low cost by the 


“Paul” Pump 


used with one of the Fort Wayne water supply 
ems. 
‘The pump at the bottom of this advertise- 
ment can be run by an electric motor or by 
belt from any other power. So compact it can 
be placed in the cellar—operates automatically. 
The pump and tank shown at the top make 
up our pneumatic system of water supply — 
ideal for any climate — gives perfect fire pro- 
tection. Water is stored under air pressure 
and delivered under constant pressure and at 
an even temperature the year round. 
our water supply problem 
Ope eerie for our bookie Nor 12000, 


quiag the superior points of the “* Paul" Pump and the 
detai.s of our systems. 


Fort Wayne Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 




















oer INVITATIONS. 


Announcements, ete., engraved and printed. La’ 


test 

ave best quality, prepaid any where. Monogram Stationery. 
00 Visiting is, 50c. Write for samples 
THe ESTABROOK PRESS 189 A Tremont St., 





Agents wanted in all parts of the country 
to get subscribers for the House Beautiful! 


WINDOWSRATTLE? 


Hold them firm, prevent rattling 
and keep out drafts and dust with the 


P.C.W.ANTI-SASH RATTLER 


A three bladed metal wedge fitting any 
window, easily adjusted. 

Send 25c for 10 nickel or 15 meget postpaid 
and the name of your dealer. 


Oe 
P. C. W. MFG. CO. 


Metropolitan Bidg. New York 








“COUNTRY anv SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


will help you solve your building proposition 





f There are several 
chapters of useful in- 
formation and prac- 
tical suggestions. 
Books are hand- 
somely printed and 
the designs care- 
fully seiected. Ex- 
terior views, first 
and second story 
fioor plans, dimen- 
sions, full descrip, 

tions, estimates of cost and interior views. Colonial, Artistie- 

Malf-Timber and other styles of Architecture. 

Designs costing $6,000 to $30,000. Price $2.00 prepaid. 
Designs costing $2,500 to $10,000. Price $2.00 prepaid. 
Detailed plans prepared for new work or for remodeling old buildings 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St.,New York City 
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“The Clear Track” 


Two men a thousand miles apart 
talk to each other by telephone 
without leaving their desks. 


Two wires of copper form the 
track over which the talk travels 
from point to point throughout a 
continent. 


Moving along one railroad track 
at the same time are scores of trains 
carrying thousands of passengers. 


The telephone track must be 


clear from end to end to carry the 
voice of one customer. 


The Bell system has more than 
ten million miles of wire and.reaches 
over five million telephones. This 
system is operated by a force of 
one hundred thousand people and 
makes seven billion connections a 
year—twenty million “clear tracks” 
a day for the local and long dis- 
tance communication of the Ameri- 
can people. 


The efficiency of the Bell system depends upon 
“One System, One Policy, Universal Service.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


ANb ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 








Historic Styles in Furniture 250 0.054 200 wusteations. 


Price $1.60 net: postage 14 cts. 
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BOSTON, 182 High Street 


GORTON SIDE FEED BOILERS are MONEY MAKERS 

They are designed and built to furnish the maximum amount of HEAT 
or the minimum amount of FUEL. And they do i it, 

¢ in every sense of the wasd—asne better—they 


Send for catalog and investigate their superiority for your 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


ey 


CHICAGO, Fisher Building 
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| Serve the 
Unexpected Visitor 


with Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 
They add a new delight to light 


refreshment and turn your “little 
treat”” into a feast of deliciousness. 


The blending of delicately rich 
pastry and sweet centers captivates 
the taste of everybody. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS — all the enthralling good- 
ness of NABISCO—and covered with rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 















Fasten the Shutters 
From Within 


Don’t chill the room with winter’s icy blasts. Don’t 

fill it with summer’s dust and dirt. And don’t get 

ourself soaking wet from spring and autumn rains 
by raising the window to fix the shutters. The 


Mallory Shutter Worker 


is an arrangement whereby you simply turn the handle on 

the window casing inside and the shutters open or close to 

any angle you may desire. No slamming or breaking of 
shutters—the Mallory Shutter Worker holds the blind rigid in 
siti heir conveni makes them a necessity in every 
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i, Hundreds of testimonials. Write for descriptive matter, 
MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO., 616 Broad Street, Flemington, N. ), 
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moments he had not foreseen, he followed other 
and higher ideals. 


There are several other styles of Worcester 


which should be included in a representative cup 
and saucer assortment; Worcester in the Japanese 


taste, and Worcester made under the Flight and 
Barr connection—the latter quite complicated in 
its numerous divisions; and Worcester made un- 
der Chamberlain, and Worcester decorated by 
Billingsley and so on and on until a fine, large 
cabinet held nothing but Worcester cups and 
saucers. Indeed, it would be impossible for it to 
hold anything else if all the “steps” in the history 
of the factory were actually represented. 

Spode would make an interesting and highly 
decorative section, for the colors used by Josiah 
Spode in his fine china are remarkable for their 
range and beauty. Spode tea sets are sometimes 
put up for sale with every piece intact and they 
seem to hit the middle ground between the highly 
ornamental Worcester and Sévres and the too 
quiet wares. Spode cups usually have handles and 
there is nothing about them that savors too highly 
of museum specimens. They could be used with 
real comfort and would stand a good deal of care. 
ful wear. Bow is too old and too valuable except 
for the highest shelf in some cabinet where real 
safety is warranted. The downfall of Horace 
Walpole’s cabinet of fine “perceline” is, however, 
recalled. And the king who: built a pyramid of 
teapots—one of the Georges, if we mistake not— 
lost his topmost specimens through the careless- 
ness of the men who erected the structure. So to 
be master or mistress of the situation, though 
china fall, is to be greatly desired, for there seems 
at times a grim fatality hanging over most fine 
collections. Still the successful century mark at- 
tained by the bright green Sévres, and the fine 
condition of the earlier Sévres illustrated, as well 
as that of the Chelsea-Derby, leads to the belief 
that there is after all much china luck and that 
it is quite evenly distributed. 

No cup and saucer collection would be com- 
plete without several pieces of Lowestoft, one at 
least of Bristol New Hall, Swansea and Nantgaw, 
And surely no collection would be more than a 
mere fragment without all the dear old crockery 
wares which we all swear by and which make up 
the bulk of three-fourths of the collections in this 
country. Blue Staffordshire alone would fill many 

shelf, pink Staffordshire another, and when tt 
came to pink lustre and the various lavender 
sprigged cottage pieces and the many, many things 
that belong to the 1820 to 1850 period, one room 
could easily be crowded to its limits and then 
there might be an overflow. 

With most collections it is best to begin with 
the nineteenth century and work backwards, tak- 
ing the things at hand, as they fit and charm, and 
gradually weeding and sifting until really only 
fine specimens are retained—not necessarily costly 
ones, but typical ones, things that mean some- 
thing—either as representative pieces of a period 
or epoch or for their value as bits of color, or for 
issociation or historic interest. Never bowls 
just because they are bowls; nor pitchers because 
they are not plates, nor cups and saucerg because 
they are not platters. But cups and saucers be- 
cause they mean something beyond mere paste, 
glaze and decoration. 








A MODERN VERSION. 


Jack Spratt could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat her fill. 
She had a bird’s wing on her hat, 
And Jack—he had the bill. 
—New York Times. 


Failor—Just at that moment my father received 
a bullet that cut off both his arms and legs 
threw him into the sea. Fortunately, he knew 
how to swim.—Le Rire, 


Employer (to office boy)—If any one asks fot 
me, I shall be back in half an hour. Patsy—Y@ 
sorr; an’ how soon will you be back if no wall 
asks for you?—Boston Transcript. 
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@In January OUTING there’s 
a dog story that’s the real 
thing. You can locate it by 
the drawings of C. L. Bull. 


@There are automobile arti- 
cles that interest one and 
pay big returns to the buyer 
and owner. 


@And there are a dozen more 
big, cheerful outdoor stories 
that help in a practical way. 


@The January issue is the 
beginning of OUTING’S most 
helpful year. 


@Make sure of next year’s 
best outdoor reading by pur- 
chasing a year’s subscription 
through your dealer or agent. 
All news-stands, 25 cents. 


Liberal offer to local repre- 
sentatives. Write for terms. 


OUTING PUBLISHING maroon 


315 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Agents wanted in all parts of the country 
to get subscribers for the House Beautiful 


A BIG $2 OFFER 





of any one of Keith’s famous 


$1.00 PLAN 
BOOKS FREE 
Keith’s Magazine is the recog- 
nized authority on building 
and decorating artistic homes. 


72 page monthly magazine 
fora year with your choice 


ho. 1032—$2700—One of the 215 
Each issue contains & to 10 piaps by leading architects. Subscription $2 
*year. In selecting a plan book get Keith's with a reputation behind it. 

Keith's 1911 Big Plan Books, direct or through Newsdealers $1.00 each. 


215 Bungalows and Cott 175 Pl i t 
"= Plans costing $2000 to $4000 5° — hed up. 
100 “ Cement and Brick. 


4000 to 
fey me of these $1.00 Plan Books FREE with 2 





“s $2.00. 
4 year’ssub . to “Keith's” and any 2 books sade: any b books, $5.00 
M.L. KEITH, 627 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 











“Domes of Silence” 


The Invisible Caster without Wheels 


Make your furniture glide, keep it gliding always. Highly 
hardened, highly polished, nickeled domes of steel “Domes 
of Silence” glide over carpets, rugs, floors, a lifetime. 
Same degree of hardness all through—no rough surfaces to 
catch, tear or scratch. Invisible. Slip easily over the edge 
of a rug. A few hammer taps adjust, and they stay where 
put, practicaily indestructible. 

There are “Domes of Silence” to fit all furniture. Five 
sizes, largest one inch—all 15c. set of 4. 


Rigid foreign and American patents cover “Domes of 


Silence.” Your dealer has or can get the genuine for you. 
Send 15c. for trial set. Mention your dealer's name so that 
your inevitable repeat orders may be quickly and satisfactorily 
filled. 


Dealers: Demonstration éells 
having seen them. Display matter free. 


No one ignores "Domes of Silence" after 
Wate for samples and prices. 
Domes of Silence Ltd. 
Henry W. Peabody & Company 


American Agents 


19 State St., New York 
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Correct Craftsman Style \ 
Morgan Doors are noted for correct- | 
ness and originality of design and finish, 


Their construction is guaranteed to be \\ 
absolutely faultless. 














add wonderfully to the permanent value, comfort, 
beauty and satisfaction of the house. 

Morgan Doors are light, remarkably strong, and 
built of several layers of wood with grain running 
in opposite directions. Shrinking, warping or swell- 
ing is impossible. Veneered in all varieties of hard 
wood— Birch, plain or quarter-sawed red or white 
Oak, brown Ash, Mahogany, etc. Any style of 
architecture. Very best for Residences, Apart- 
ments, Offices, Bungalows or any building. 

Each Morgan Door is stamped “Morgan” which 
guarantees highest quality, style, durability and 
satisfaction. You can have Morgan Doors if you 
specify and insist. 

In our new book—“The Door Beautiful” 


—Morgan Doors are shown in their natural 
color and in all styles of architecture for 
interior or exterior use, and it is explained 


why they are the best and cheapest doors 
for permanent satisfaction in any building. 
A copy will be sent on request. 
Architects:—"Netails of Morg=n Doors in Sweet’s Index 678-9, 
Morgan Company, Dept. E, Oshkosh, Wis. 


D.stributed by Morgan Sash and Door Co., Chicago 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Handled by Dealers who do not substitute. 


















PLANTS FOR FLATS AND OFFICES 


HE problems presented in adorning the 
crowded quarters of offices and small 
apartments with living plants may be 

solved satisfactorily by a little care in the seiec- 
tion of the plants and their receptacles. The lat- 
ter must, of course, show a more pleasing exte- 
rior than the ordinary flower pot. They must be 
attractive in form and color, and must be usable 
under the conditions found in flat or office. In 
general this necessitates that they be water-tight 
below. 

The pottery receptacles available for this pur- 
pose may be arranged in four groups—namely, 
real jardinieres with drainage holes in the bottom, 
water-tight flower-jars, fern dishes and flower 

xes, 

The real jardinieres are found chiefly in the 
Japanese shops. They vary greatly in forms and 
colors, too many of them giving evidence of a de- 
sire to cater to the trade of other nations than 
Japan. One can occasionally find, however, beau- 
tiful harmonies of color combined with attractive- 
ness of form. Plants are to be grown directly in 
these jardinieres without any inset. The chief 
objection to them is that they cannot rest di- 
rectly upon a desk or a table on account of the 
drip of the drainage water, but one can often get 
at those same shops attractive trays to place be- 
meath them. Then, with care in watering, the 
plants can be used on any surface. Ra 

The water-tight flower jars, commonly sold as 
jardinieres, may be found in many makes and 
sizes, shapes, and colors. With these the plant is 
to grow in the ordinary flower pot set within the 
jar. Most of them have an exasperating way of 
being so small at the top as not to let in the size 
of flower pot that should be accommodated, and 
it is sincerely to be hoped that designers will 


some time learn the sizes of pots and adapt the 


jars to them. 

The pottery fern dishes are among the most 
satisfactory plant receptacles now available, es- 
pecially in the larger sizes. The great demand for 
them now has led to a fairly good supply. 

The pottery flower boxes are evidently in the 
infancy of their growth. They are generally to be 
found in the best stores of the larger cities and 
the variety and supply there is likely to be un- 
certain. Yet these boxes are so beautiful and 
useful that they deserve to become the most popu- 
lar receptacle for use with plants indoors. They 
commonly have a porous inset in which the plants 
are to be set. When well placed they make an 
attractive addition whether filled with plants or 
not. 

The first requirement of receptacles for plants 
in offices is that they shall not interfere in. any 
way with the work of the establishment. With 
the plants growing in them they must be like pic- 
tures on the wallashiects of beauty that may 
occasionally relieve the strain on eye and mind, 
but otherwise make no demand upon useful time 
or space. In forms and colors they must be ex- 


amples of peaceful harmonies rather than jarring 


discords, and above all they must not lead to in- 
jury to the polished surface of shelf, case or desk 
upon which they rest. The latter is at present the 
most important point in the selection of recep- 
tacles for the plants, for so few designers of pot- 
tery seem to have considered it is difficult to get 
‘beautiful forms which will not lead to injury in 
practical use. 

To serve their purpose, these receptacles must 
‘be filled with moist soil in which the plant roots 
are growing. The box or jar must, of course, be 
water-tight, and it may have a porcelain inset to 
‘hold the plants. But even then the temperature 
of the. receptacle will not change as rapidly as 
that of the air outside, especially if the bottom 
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rests wholly upon a smooth surface wit 
portunity for the air to circulate beneath it 
sequently, moisture is likely to condens 
outside of the recepta especially the 
face of the closed t This will i 
polished wood upon which the receptacl 
To avoid such injury flower boxes 
dishes should have a free air-space beneat 
openings to the outsid They very 
now have a solid rim ¢ nd the low 
with the rest of the bottom slightly raised 
however, is not enough, for isture lil 
condense on the | 
would be very easy f 
modify their patterns 
circulation of air. It is easier 
that are all right this resy 
flower boxes. 
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FOLIAGE PLANTS 


The various foliage 
sirable for use in small 
have beauty of form with simplicity of 
so they harmonize also with the equipmer 
well-ordered office [They also vary s 
that they can be sélected to fit any space, a1 
reasonable care they remain for months 
in good condition. 

The smaller palms are am 
foliage plants. One of the best is the fin 
Cocos Weddelinana, while the common sp« 
Kentia are also excellent. The palms shou 
kept in ordinary flower pots set in wat 
receptacles that | the pots, but care 
taken not to have water standing in the lat 

The two common forms of decorative A 
gus-Sprengeri and plumosus nanus—are 
the most satisfactory foliage plants for off 
Both thrive with a minimum of care, eitl 
shade or in sunshine. The Sprengeri 
interesting enlargements of the roots 
to serve as storage reservoirs for moistur 
enable the plant to endure drouth better than 
species. The fine-leaved Plumosus form i 
miscalled the Asparagus fern, although it | 
relationship with the ferns. Good specimen 
of both species are inexpensive. 

Few foliage plants are better adapted to 
than the ferns if one is willing to renew 
about once a year. The common trouble 
ferns is that people keep old specimens tha 
lost their beauty instead of throwing them 
and starting again with young plants. Ar 
common trouble is that the ordinary fern d 
too shallow for the adequate root developm 
the plants. A good showing of a really attr 
fern, especially such crested types as the V 
Fern, is one of the most satisfactory to have 
a desk. The ferns should be grown in inset 
can be taken out and given a good soaking 
once a week. The smaller ferns must be uss 
fern-dishes—such as go by these trade 
Pteris Magnitica, Pteris Victor, Pteris W 
and Pteris Cretica. Young holly ferns ar 
very attractive, but they take up too mu 
room as they get larger 

For north windows some of the ferns 
beautiful displays in fl boxes. The P 
Scott Fern (Nephrolepis Scholzelli) an 
Whitman or Improved Ostrich Plume Fe: 
the most desirable for this purpose. 

Various other foliage plants are attract 
single specimens. The Norfolk Island Pine 
of the best of these; the florists call it Arau 
It is an attractive 
and grace of the conifers. The Umbrella P! 
Umbrella Palm is also good; it is really a 
rather than a palm. Small Bay trees may 
be used occasionally to good advantage 
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STARTING THE IRIS GARDEN 


\ great deal of attention is now being given to 
the beautiful Irises for use in border gardens 
[he Japanese, Siberian, Oriental and Germag 
Irises are among the most decorative of garden 
flowers, and deserve a place in many borders. A 
chief difficulty in getting a good start with all of 
these is that the dealers divide the clumps to self 
to so small a part for one plant that it takes two 

three years to get established. Consequently 
in buying new plants it is much better to order 
louble or treble size clumps to begin with, and 
them you will have a show of bloom the first sea. 
son. Six double size will give much more saf- 
isfaction than twelve single size, and will cost no 
more. All the Irises should be planted in autumg 
or very early in the spring. 


FLOWERING PLANTS FOR WINDOW 
BOXES 


Nothing adds more charm to the living rooms 
in winter than flowering plants in blossom in the 
window boxes. Perhaps the most generally use. 
‘ul is that old stand-by among house-plants—the 
geranium. When all grown in attractive flower 
boxes in or near a sunny window, geraniums are 
much more attractive than the scraggly speci- 
mens too often seen in unsightly flower pots 
\ny florist can furnish good plants of these fora 
few cents each. 

For growing in or near a north window no 
lowering plants are so satisfactory as the prim- 
The best of these are the Chinese 
and the Obconica varieties. The _ latter 
is poisonous to the touch of some people, though 
such persons are rare indeed. If used, perhaps 
it had better be labeled “Poisonous” that it may 
not be generally handled. In profuseness of bloom 
ind length of the blossoming period, no other 
house plant equals it. Young plants coming into 
bloom in September will continue to produce new 
trusses till the following summer or even later 
under favorable conditions. The Chinese prim- 
rose are really more beautiful, although less free 
with their display. 

They are also apparently never poisonous to the 
touch of anyone. 

Numerous other flowering plants may be used 


roses. 


at times, but most of them are of transient beauty, ' 


Catceolarias, Lady’s Slippers, Gloxinias, Cinet- 
arias, and a few other greenhouse favorites serve 
very well for a time, but soon lose their at 
tractiveness. 

To one who loves flowers and is willing to 
take a little trouble in caring for them, no plants 
in winter can have the charm of the spring flow- 
ering bulbs forced for early blossoms. It is easy 
to have a continuous succession of bloom from 
Thanksgiving to Easter, the plants coming on in 
about this order: Paper White Narcissus, French 
Roman Hyacinth, Trumpet Daffodils, true Jon 
quils, Dutch Hyacinths, Tulips. The bulbs may 
be started in autumn and kept in a cool basement 
from six to ten weeks; then transferred to flowef 
jars and flower boxes. If this is not practicable 
they may be bought from the florists already 
started. Such bulbs have the interest of growing 
things that change from day to day and makea 
stronget appeal than the more stationary foliage 
plants. 


RHUBARB FROM SEED 


The winter forcing of rhubarb in the cellar 
from roots dug in autumn is one of the easiest 
ways to extend the usefulness of the garden. 
stalks thus forced are longer than those grown 
outdoors as well as much more tender and de 
licious. Almost any celler that does not freez 
will serve the purpose, very little light being nec 
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iDuty, "== Trees! 

i\\ Give the trees a chance to live in health 

™ and beauty. If they die because you fail 9} 
to protect and succor them, more years 
than are your lot will be required to re- 
place them. 

The saving of trees is the business and 

the profession of the Davey Tree Experts. l 

™ John Davey, Father of Tree Surgery, is 
their teacher and their guarantor. 4 


Mm A Beautiful Free Booklet Hi 


will be sent you if you have a number 

of trees, either shade or fruit. How many 

trees have you? What kinds? Where 

located? Tell us this when writing. 
Our men are working in the South Jf 

| for the winter, between eastern } i 

“4 jl 




















An ‘‘All Around’’ Greenhouse 


ND what do we mean by “all around”? Well, it’s the kind of house 
i!) in which you can grow pretty much anything, from ferns to roses, or 
from radishes to honey-hearted melons. Of course, we don’t mean to 
infer that they can all be grown at the same time, for that would be mislead- 
ing, because some want a cool temperature, others semi-tropical. But we can 
arrange it so you may have just the temperature any time, for 


you 
anything you want to grow. 


want at 
Texas and Virginia. Write today. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 4} 


351 Cypress Street f 
KENT, OHIO fy y 
{ Operating the Davey Insti- Vy WY J 
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tute of Tree Nie to C 
Seeds, Plants, Roses 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. Hundreds of 

car lots of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 

TREES. 1,200 acres, 50 in hardy Roses, 

none better grown. 44 greenhouses of 

» Paims, Ferns, Ficus, Geraniums and 

other things too numerous to mention. 

Se D Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Smali 

Trees, etc., by mail, postpaid. Safe 

arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Im- 

mense stock of SUPERB CANNAS, the 

queen of bedding plants. Acres of Paeonias and other Peren- 
oials. 50 choice collections cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. 
Elegant 168 Page Catalog; FREE. Send for it today and see what 
values we give for your*money. Direct deal will insure you the 
best at first cost. 57 years. (13) 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO,, Box 106, —_—_—~Painesville, Ohio 
SEEDS THAT GROW CATALOGUE 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED COMPANY. Box }j 
Best quality Vegetable, Flower _——— 
a Farm _ Seeds, Alfalfa, m 
“ ; 3 SCALIFORNIA 2ar2r...- Miamse BY Gey 20ce Nelver 
RA\FIELD CROWN ROSES CHARGES or beautiful photo 


BLOOMING lllustrated 
CALIFORNIA ROSE CO. POMONA, CAL Rose Book 


The owner of this house grows hundreds of bedding plants each year to beautify his 
acres of grounds. In this way he is able to have them to set out in the very early spring. 
No long waiting for things to happen; plants are almost ready to start blooming when set 
out. Then in the fall he has lots of his favorites brought in the greenhouse for protection. 
As a matter of fact, he has fldéwers from his little indoor garden all winter long. 

Satisfaction? Why, there’s no end of satisfaction in having your own greentiouse. 
Let us tell you the size of this house, what it costs, and anything else you want to know. 
We will put such a house up for you, surprisingly quick. 


Lord and Burnham Company 
Irvington, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 
Heed Building 


AN af I 74 





New York 
St. James Building 


Boston 


Chicago 
Tremont Building 


The Rookery 
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Largest growers of pedigree farm and garden 
seeds in the world— Clovers, Grasses, Oats, 
Rye, Barley, Potatoes, Seed Corn, etc. We 
breed only pedigree heav y y beiding stocks. 


Sworn yield 259 
bushels per acre. 
You can beat that 
in 1911. 

La Cross: 
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oy arieties aE tr and list of special ‘An 
We also 


niversary Collections 
also FREE packet “In 
comparable Lettuce.” 
GERMAN NURSERIES 
Box 116 Beatrice, Neb | 


SHEEP. MANURE 


Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
odors, Helps nature hustle. For garden, iaiiateenils 
lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 


$4.00 cisiumcrinnes Sat'sede | Now is the time to get ready for early spring 
ee ‘wehremme | vegetables 
| Eggplants, tomatoes, parsley, peppers, radishes, cabbages, cauliflower, must 


be started in four or five weeks. Get some Sunlight Double 
Glass Sash now and be ready 


and moreover you eliminate 
all mats and boards because 
you never cover Sunlight Sash. 

Glass is held in place with- 
out putty. Can’t work loose, 
easily replaced. 

















T hi j , : 
AGENTS WANTED We give commissions enabling our representatives to 
make from $5.00 to $10.00 a day. Write at once. 
A. M. MINNICK, Circulation Manager, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 






































A wonderful 


new rose— 


Climbing American Beauty 




















In this new variety we have produced a 
wonderful plant. It has the same color, rich 
fragrance, and large blooms of the American 
Beauty, with these splendid virtues added :—It 
is as hardy as an oak and will thrive and bloom 
in almost any situation where a climbing or 
pillar rose is desired. It is a perfect mass of 
bloom in June and produces flowers throughout 
the growing season. The leaves are large, 
bright, glossy green and the foliage remaining 
bright and attractive during entire growing 
season. 

We are selling year old plants of this won- 
derful rose at $2.00 each. Write for full de- 
Scriptive literature. 


Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Company 
West Chester, Pa. 








"The Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co., Inc. 


Double Glass Sash 


| The double layer of glass supplies the protection 


tormerly obtained with mats and boards 


| Between the two layers of glass is a 4% inch layer of dry still 
| air, 


This transparent blanket permits’the plants to get all 
the light all the time—which means earlier and better crops 


t Sone’of the"things you can grow 
Fresh lettuce and radishes any 

time you want them. i 

winter; pansies in 

February or March. 

cauliflower. beets, 

per and sweet-potato plants to 

set out earlier than under the 

single glass s 


Get these two books 

One is our free catalog. The 
other is a book on_hot beds and 
cold frames by Prof. Massey 
an authority on the subject. It 
tells how to make and care for 
the beds, what and when to 
lant. 4c in stamps will bring 
*rof. Massey’s book in addition 
to the catalog. 


945 East Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 
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THE HOU 


One Thousand Dollars 


(including $250.00 First Piize for a letter 
of not more than two hundred words) will 
be paid for the best explanations of 


“The Reasons Why ”’ 





essary. The roots 

solid before being | 

| close together i1 

between them 

they start to gr 
The chief t: 

is to get the ro 

are all that are i 

supply for the s 

outdoor product 


roots are of so li 
are generally thr 
to grow plenty 

in time. An oun 

in a rich soil 
growth the firs 
tions is astonishing 
sparsely and the 
three inches apart 





is the largest Mail-Order Seed 
Trade in the World 


soil and allowed t 





the winter months 


The cash will be distributed as follows: First Set 
Prize, $250.00; Second Prize, $100.00; Third, | ™°' 
Fourth and Fifth Prizes, $50.00 each; ten Sixth 
Prizes of $25.00 each and ten Seventh Prizes of eae 
i eresting 11St 


$10.00 each, followed by thirty prizes of $5.00 
each for the next best letters, making in all fifty- 
five prizes, amounting to one thousand dollars 


($1000.00). 
For full particulars see page 173 of 


Burpee’s Annual for 1911 


mailed free to all who garden either for pleasure or 
profit. A bright new book for 1911, fully illus- 
trated, it tells the plain truth about the BEST 
“SEEDS THAT GROW” and is of vital interest 
to all who would have the choicest Vegetables and 
most beautiful Flowers. Do you wanta copy? If 
so, kindly name this Magazine and—-WRITE 
TO-DAY. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 


MN 


use on the home g 
the People’s Instit 
different things ar 
very helpful way 


Aralia, White 


A 


wort. 


Pink Azalea, Gher 


California Privet 














BIG flood in Kansas City con 

pletely submerged the storage room 
of one of our dealers. The only things 
tnat soaked hope 
restoration were 


Chehalis Fir Doors 


Beauty — Economy — Durability 
The best doors to swing in your home 
Water won't warp Chehalis Fir Do: 

| and time won't make them sag on t 
hinge. 

Built with vertical stiles and rails, and slash grained panels: 
only door on the market offering the beauty and uniformity: of 
panels allppicked for a similarity of grain. Match yellow | 
trims even better than white pine does; readily take the ri 


finishes of k, mahogany, walnut. Hy 
inishes of oa gi 


weren't beyond 


The price of Chehalis Fir Doors ‘s a strong incentive 
for those who like to combine economy and elegance in 
the home. 





Send for Free Catalog (D) 

Full of useful information if you are building. A dime 
brings samples of Fir done in the natural woods in above 
finishes. Please send name of dealer and architect 
when writing. 


Chehalis Fir Door Co. 


ATMA 
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will then be ready tc 


Pepper Bus, Jay in 






All That | 
Was Saved — 
From the Flood | 


FREE | 
Catalog i 
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plants are needed f 


ing they may be reset 


TO GROW 


Flowering Almond 


FOR NORTH SIDE 
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mon Barbarry, Purple 
Golden Bell, Globe-f 
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snri 


it 18 eas 
ed if 
ted early 
é of 
ler fav 
ed shoul 
igs thinn 
ym the t 
wi 
wos 
as at 
s the 


SHRUBS FOR SMALL PLACES 


nd othe 


UNDER TREES 


Pink 


Stepl 
f 
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Weigelia, } 


FOR SANDY SOIL 


nar 
ndra, 


OF BUILDIN« 


ea, Japanese 
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Burbank’s New Fruits 


Direct from Grower 


T he wonderful productions of Luther Burbank can general] 
be safely obtained from only one source—Fancher ( vail 
Nurseries. We alone are authorized to supply a large num. 
ber of his wonderful new trees and plants, and purchas- 
ing these from us is always an aésolute guarantee of 
fnew genuineness. The selection of 


Fancher Creek Nurseries 


ior this Purpose was made by Mr. Burbank only after 
careful investigation had demonstrated our at ility to 
handle such work efi tentiy—our long experience, 
remarkably good facilities, and superior equi, ment 
enable us to grow the best trees, and to make prompt 
shipments—it is as easy and as Satisfactory 

to order from us as from your own town, 


Handsome New Catalogue Free 
Our new Price-List, attractively illustrated © 
will be sent free to those who intend to order. 

Our other publications are : **Californial 
Horticulture,"’ a 120-page book telling 
how and what to plant; and “New 
Products ot the Trees,”’ des ribing 
the recent introductions ot luther 
Burbank. 25 cents each, postpaid, 
Fancher Creek Nurseries, Inc, 
Geo. C. Roeding, Pres. & Mgr. 

Box C, FRESNO, CALIF, 

Established 1884 
Paid-up capital, $200,000 
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Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Craig 
and Prof. Batchelor, of Cornel] 
University. 

A_ knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the pleas- 
antest homes. 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses un. 
de, professors in Harvard, Rrown, Cornell 





PROF. CRAIG 




















eaf Barbe try. ( and leading colleges. 
Bush Hor 250 page catalogue free. Write to-day 
snowt THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. H. B-, Springfield, Mass. 
Sith 
HE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Three per annum, in advance, postpaid to any part 
the tes; $3.50 to Canada; to foreign countries com- 
ised nion, $4.00. 
Remitt the risk of the subscriber, unless made by 
register py check, express order, or postal order. 
When ‘f address is desired, both the old and the 
ew a > given. 
a : t | by the American News Company and its 
branche 
Renew as possible, in order to avoid a break in the 
receipt ers. Book-dealers, Postmasters, and News- 
lealers bscriptions. 
Adve s to be had on application. 
The H be responsible for manuscripts and illustrations sub- 
tt 1 in their care. 
Ar c -cond-class matter at the post-office at New:York pending. 
yrigk nark registered. All rights reserved. 
The Hous autiful Company, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 


HERBI 


INE Pr 


sident PRESTON A. MULTER, Secretary 

















publication is the address of the officers. 

\ \ 7 E are designers ot household art 
and furniture and supply you 

direct from the artist and the factorv. 


Each subject is made after an his- 
toric model or design, and is dis- 
tinctive in character and quality. 


Estimates and color studies for rooms 
and houses submitted on request. 


THE COVENTRY STUDIOS 


305 Madison Avenue New York City 
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1 d kept in perfect condition 
wade hy aa ofa Roller. The kind of Roller to use is 
the one that can be handled with the least effort. 


Dunham Rollers ¢ pecestec 


ally 44% easier to operate than any others be- 
i eres coller bearing and have but two inches of 
axle friction as compared with the ten to twenty-two 
inch friction in rollers not made under Dunham 
Patents. es 
“The Proper Care of La tains many 
ie then aehdonesd Geaclng tox sneaoal 


oan Sent Free on Request. Write today 


The Dunham Company 
334-362 First Avenue, Berea, Ohio 
La Manufacturers in the world 


of nd Rollers, Soil Pulverizers 
and Packers for all purposes. 








Zhree 


“Tuec”’ homes 
in a row 


EF 


Say the owners of these three homes in a middle-west city speaking of the 


TUEC-170 STATIONARY 


Air-Cleaning System 
installed in each house. 


(Names on request.) 

The man in the first house writes: ‘‘It is the only correct way of air 
cleaning because it removes the dirt from the room instead of into a receptacle 
attached to the cleaner.”’ 

The man in the second house, ‘‘Its hygienic features are so manifest that I 
believe the time is.not far distant when it will be considered as necessary as a 
bathroom.”’ 

The man in the third house, ‘“The semi-annual house-cleaning is now a 
thing of the past. Wego over eight rooms every week in less than two hours,"" 


If these people and many others find the TUEC-170 so efficient, convenient and sanitary, 
isn’t it worth yourwhile to find out all about it? Whether your home is already built or under 


construction, 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 


ha 


Al. 


Fe. C 


Eastern Office ; The Dunham Co., Dept, A, 6 Albany St., New York City 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 
4 Hurford Street, Canton, Ohio Branches in all large cities 

















A beautiful illustrated 
booklet, ‘“‘WHERE 
SUN DIALS ARE 
MADE,”’ sent upon 
request. Estimates 
furnished. 

E. B. MEYROWITZ, 113 &. 23d St. NEW YORK 
Branches: New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul, London, Paris 


BOUND VOLUMES OF q 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


We have on hand a few volumes of The House Beautiful, bound in super quality green 
buckram, making an excellent library reference book on every phase of home-making. 
The issues bound in volume form are those from June, 1908, to May, 1900, and from 
June, 1909, to May, 1910. In many respects these are the most interesting numbers ever 
published. Every article is written by an expert and charmingly illustrated. The sub- 
scription price of The House Beautiful is $3.00. 


OUR OFFER 


Upon receipt of $3.50 we will send you, express paid, any one of these volumes you may choose, or both for 
$6.50. Send in your order NOW. The supply is limited. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 


SARGENT 


Hardware 


Many of the most important buildings in the United : 
States are equipped with EGE Locks and Hardware 
—for instance, the new City Hall in Chicago, the 
Custom House in New York, the Congressional 
Office Building in Washington and many other 
notable public buildings, as well as thousands 
of the finest private residences. 

Locks and Hardware were chosen because 
of their superior quality, their artistic design and their 
SAFETY. Moreover, the choice of different 
hardware patterns offered is very liberal. 


Send for the Book of Design 


f We will mail you a complimentary copy of this 
Stores your ashes out o bedhapunsts tetereaeae Bo 


sight and makes the work a of archi Colonial Book also 
of attendingfurnaceeasy. pag fa. hy a 


The Stept Way Sold Direct. Send for circular on each. SARGENT & COMPANY 
23 Farrar St. 
C, H. Stephenson, Mir., Mass. || 14 Leonard Stree NEW YORK 


SUN 
DIALS 


ANY LATITUDE 














COLONIAL TABLE $11 


Shipped you, securely packed, EXPRESS PREPAID 
for $11. Made of richly figured solid mahogany, 27 
inches high, oval snap top, 27x16 inches, inlaid centre, 
hand-carved pedestal, claw and bail feet, dull finish. 
Used for cards, tea, bedside, parlor, telephone or 
smokers’ table, etc. I make all kinds of Colonial 
Reproductions and sell direct at manufacturer's price. 
Write TO-DAY for Catalogue F, and mention pieces 
you are interested in. 
PETER EMERSON 

1113 P. O. Sa. Bldg. Boston, Mass. 



































should 
use 


Home Owners 


Underground Garbage Receiver 
The only practical 
mi sanitary way of disposing 
| of garbage. Sets deepin 
the ground and the 
buckets last for years. 


ran 
Spiral Trussed Rib Ash Barrel 


outwears all others and is ten 
pounds lighter. 


FIREPROOF 
SS" 
wean < 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver 





Lynn, 
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Loren Yet—He has good blood in him 
Hugh May—But how admirably he con 
ils it!—Life. 


4 Water Su I Service Is he a capable man?” “I should say he is 
He can hang pictures to his wife’s entire satis. 


ij ion.”—Detroit Free Press. 
Mh * for any building— Vi\ Pi an ) 
; I\\ Physic ian—Hi ive you any aches or pains this 
l rning? Patient—Yes, doctor; it hurts me to 


7 — a morning c he onl ouble now seems to 
for any institution be with nod ong Physician All tight. 
any place—anywhere 
I \ 1 Nomatter where you want water, or how much 
you — or under what conditions you want 


you something that will soon stop that, 
\\\ it, it will pay you to investigate the 


\, Kewanee System 
of Water Supply 


No city water system provides better water supply 
service. With your own private plant—a Kewanee 
System—you can have an abundance of water de- 
livered under strong pressure, to all your fixiures 
and hydrants—to the bathroom, kitchen, laundry, 
lawn, stables, garage—anywhere. 

Thousands of Kewanee Systems are in use 
every day, year in and year out, for supplying 
city, country and suburban homes, private and 
public institutions, country clubs, schools, 
apartment buildings, fraternal homes, factories, 

towns, etc. 
















.0m—What’s your father going to give us 
for a wedding present? Bride—A big check, -darl- 
ing! Groom—Then the ceremony must take place 

wo p. m. instead of at three. Bride—But 

Groom—tThe banks close at three.—Cleve. 
land L eader. 
leacher—Willie, if you had five eggs in the 
asket and laid three on the table, how many 
ild you then have? W illie—Eight.—Life. 
‘ “He *s a terrible drunke rd, isn’t he?” “Yes, but 

a good citizen. “How can that be” 

Every time he has jimjams he goes to the courte 
house and pays taxes on a pack of pink and blue 

"Cleveland Leader. : 

TO a jILT. 
If handsome is as handsome does, 
\s handsome hath been said to be, 
Why, you’re the handsomest ever was, 


For you have “done me” handsomely! 
—London Opinion. 
/ ‘Well, have you learned anything from your 




















experiment at making garden?” “Yes; I have 
learned not to promise any one any vegetables.” 
—Kansas City Journal. 


‘Every time the baby looks into my face he 





absolutely guaranteed no-trouble system miles,” said Mr. Meekins. “Well,” answered his 
wife, “it may not be exactly polite, but it shows 
he has a sense of humor.’ *_Tit-Bits. 


Write for our Catalog No.6, and 
full information. Estimates and 


engineering service free. mot — a cold = every Pap iaty M: re 
remarkable man. enty o men do that 
Kowancs Wates r Supply Co. But I knew him for five years before he ever 
mentioned the fact.”—Louisville Courier-Journal, 
2078 Bh cere se ‘erminal Blidg., 50 Church == 
Street, Nae York ork City. : 
SISTER’S BEAU. 





1212 rae ae Bldg., ll iil. 
Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. When sister’s beau comes Sunday nights 
We aiways turn on all the lights, 

\nd pa and ma and sis and me 

We entertiin the company. 










a eal Hessits across the room from sis 














Like this. 

Our bedtime’s nine o’clock, you know 

(I just pretend, but do not go). 

The lights they seem too strong for him 
Mansfactarere ofc And so they turn ’em awful dim, ; 


— And he sits on the couch with sis 
EX C LU SIVEI LY nd he sits on ——— with si 


—Woman’s Home Companiot. 

















GENERAL OFFICES, SHOW-ROOMS 


TRENTON, N. J.— DENVER, COL. Page it makes you think she’s uncultured?” 
AND MAIN WORKS: CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO.—OMAHA, NEB. “She thinks Ibsen's plays are stupid.” “Well, @ 
CABLE ADDRESS: “WOLFFCO”" MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. t of “people think so.” “Yes; Ps ms by» — 
. . ae —Cleveland Lea 
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bother me a bit.”—Evening Telegram, 














The Choice of a 


Magazine 


CRIBNER’S Magazine has been 

more read, more quoted, and more 
talked about within the past year 
than any other magazine published. 
Its position of leadership is estab- 
lished, its quality known, and its 
reputation for progressiveness, for 
filling its pages with the best, most 
interesting and entertaining literature 
and art of the time, is as widely 
known as its name. 
Scribner’s Magazine is a family institution. 
If you read it this year, you will want to 
read it next year and the year after. There 
is never any occasion for speculation about 
its contents. You are always perfectly sure 


that you will find every number worth 
reading, worth keeping. 


1911 


will be another great 
Scribner Year 


Send your subscription now and ask for an Illustrated 
Prospectus. You will find it very interesting reading. 
$3.00 a year; 25 cents a number 


‘CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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